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Drugs.  AlcohoL  AIDS  Leading  Killers 

Streets  Steal  Lives  of  More 
Than  100  Homeless  People 


by  Bill  Kisliuk  and  Sara  Colm 

Peter  DcDolce,  a  28-year-oId 
homeless  man,  died  in  Golden 
Gale  Park  last  December  in  his 
brother  Stephen's  arms  after  spending 
the  day  mixing  drugs  and  alcohol. 
Stephen,  who  had  spent  the  day  with 
Peter,  covered  him  with  a  sleeping  bag 
and  called  911. 

Eleven  months  later  to  the  day, 
Stephen  DeDolce,  35,  slumped  forward 
on  a  bench  and  died  while  playing  cards 
with  fnends  in  the  park,  not  far  from 
from  where  his  brother  had  died. 

"Both  brothers  were  'switch  hit- 
ters'—thr  "  \1  alcohol  and  drugs  as 
money  ;  i,  "  said  John  Mundcll, 

outreach  worker  at  the  Coalition  on 
Homelcssness,  who  knew  both  men. 
'They  used  to  hang  out  in  the  same 
doorway  on  Hyde  Street.  If  s  a  pretty 
sad  comment  when  you  have  two  broth- 
ers die." 


The  DeDolce's  were  two  among  113 
confirmed  homeless  men  and  women 
to  die  in  San  Francisco  last  year,  accord- 
ing to  a  Tenderloin  Times  investigation 
of  records  from  the  coroner's  office,  the 
health  department,  and  interviews  with 
staff  at  shelters  and  hotline  hotels. 

The  Tintes'  study  of  homeless  deaths 
between  Dec.  1,  1989  and  Nov.  30, 1990 
found  that  many,  like  the  DeDolce 
brothers,  died  of  alcohol  or  drug  abuse. 
But  this  year's  study  revealed  a  dra- 
matic increase  in  the  number  of  deaths 
of  homeless  women — from  10  in  1989 
to  17  in  199(>— and  people  with  AIDS— 
from  3  to  13. 

Others  died  violently  or  took  their 
own  lives.  All  were  victim  to  the  mis- 
ery, misfortune,  and  neglect  of  trying  to 
survive  on  the  streets. 

Oergy,  homeless  people,  and  advo- 
cates gathered  for  a  memorial  service  in 
United  Nations  Plaza  to  mourn  the 
conliniud  on  page  6 


Market  Street  Landlords 
Say  'Nay'  to  Housing  Project 


PhoO  Rhonda  HentJerson 

North  Pole  Denizens  Fly  the  Coup:  a  young  girl  looks  in  at  the  Christmas  wirxJow 
display  at  Civic  Center  Residence,  44  McAllister  St..  where  Manager  Bob  Hawes  and  tenants 
have  fashioned  a  winter  wonderland  and  holiday  treat  tor  their  neighbors.  Comptele  wilh 
etves.  penguins,  and  snow,  the  display  will  remain  up  through  the  year-end  holidays. 

TL  Merchants  Tired  of  City 
Hall  Posturing:  Seek  Results 


by  Keiko  Ohnuma 
and  Suzanne  RosOer 


by  Mark  Spencer 

A group  of  Market  Street  prop- 
erty owners  and  merchants  are 
hoisting  a  "not  in  my  backyard" 
banner  in  response  to  a  proposed  de- 
velopment that  would  provide  long- 
term  housing  for  homeless  people  at 
Market  Street  and  Golden  Gate  Ave- 
nue. 

The  Community  Housing  Partner- 
ship (CHP),  formed  last  March  to  de- 
velop permanent  housing  for  the  home- 
less, is  on  the  verge  of  obtaining  more 
than  $3  million  in  local,  state,  and  fed- 
eral money  to  acquire  a  site — the  long- 
vacant  San  Christina  building  at  1()00 
Market  St.  CHP  has  already  secured  an 
option  on  the  property,  where  it  plans 
to  creafc  60  single-room  occupancy  units 
for  homeless  people,  some  of  whom 
have  a  history  of  substance  abuse  or 
mental  illness. 

CHP  will  provide  extensive  counsel- 
ing and  support  services,  such  as  job 
training  on  the  premises,  along  with  24- 
hour  security.  The  ground  floor  of  the 
building  is  designated  for  retail  busi- 
nesses that  could  employ  the  building's 
residents  and  also  blend  in  vith  the 
existing  retail  nature  of  the  area. 

"We  hope  to  provide  a  nnodel  for  a 
way  to  at  least  partially  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  homelcssness,"  said  CHP's  Ex- 
ecutive Director  Dave  Brigode,  empha- 
sizing that  the  development  is  not  a 
shelter. 

Opposition  to  the  proposal,  which 
CHP  has  anticipated  since  July,  sur- 
faced at  a  nvcting  called  by  two  mer- 
dunts  and  owners  associations  Dec.  6 
at  the  Sdentobgy  Building  on  McAllis- 
ter Street.  The  most  vocal  of  the  30  or  so 
people  who  attended  the  meeting, 
which  at  times  disintegrated  into  a 
verbal  free-for-all,  argued  that  the  proj- 
continued  on  page  W 
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Photo  Phd  Head 

Community  Housing  Project's  Dave  Bngod© 
in  (roni  of  the  Market  Street  building  over 
which  he  is  wrangling  with  iocal  merchants. 


sk  a  Tenderloin  business  owner 
if  the  streets  have  gotten  meaner 
lately,  and  you'll  pnibably  un- 
leash a  torrential  response.  No  one 
disputes  that  assaults,  drug  dealing, 
panhandltng,  and  trash  in  the  streets 
have  reached  record  levels  in  the  last 
couple  of  years,  but  tempers  do  flare 
over  what  to  do  about  it  and  who's  to 
blame. 

Phillip  Faight,  owner  of  the  Ram's 
Head  bar  on  Turk  Street,  points  his 
finger  unflinchingly  at  City  Hall.  Ac- 
tive in  community  efforts  to  clear  the 
neighborhood  of  crime  and  public 
drinking — most  notably  as  co<hair  of 
the  Safe  &  Sober  Streets  Committee — 
Faight  claims  the  city  has  waged  a 
conspiracy  of  neglect. 

"It's  anrtazing  how  City  Hall  can  al- 
low the  doorstep  of  Union  Square  to  rot 
away,"  he  said.  "For  years  there's  been 
a  decided  stance  that  if  you've  got  a 
problem,  throw  it  in  the  Tenderloin. 
The  mayor  created  the  (Tenderloinl 
Task  Force  only  because  drug  dealers 
were  sleeping  uiKier  his  doorway  and 
homeless  wcTe  blocking  the  entrance  to 


Mat>^;  Ifs  r^t  exartly  an  atmosphere 
conduave  to  business. ' 

His  colleague  Rick  Wilkinson  is 
sinularly  fed  up.  No  stranger  to  Tender- 
loin committees  himself,  the  owner  of 
Albatross  Books  on  Eddy  Street  said 
that  more  police  and  better  businesses 
must  be  on  the  agenda  at  City  Hall.  "IKs 
not  either/or — it's  both,"  he  said. 

Increased  police  presence  definitely 
ranks  "in  the  first  tier  of  concerns," 
Wilkinson  said.  "With  greater  presence, 
things  do  start  to  calm  down."  Police 
department  figures  show  homicides  up 
39  percent  in  the  Tenderloin  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1990  over  the  previous 
year,  with  robberies  up  a  whopping  47 
percent — an  increase  that  Central  Sta- 
tion commander  Capl.  Jim  Arnold  at- 
tributed to  a  drying  up  of  the  cocaine 
market. 

Arnold  disputed  some  neighborhood 
residents'  notion  that  vagrancy,  drug 
dealing,  and  public  drunkenness  are 
routinely  overlooked  in  the  Tcnderk)in 
and  would  not  be  tolerated  in  other 
parts  of  the  city.  He  said  officers  in  the 
amtinufd  on  page  11 
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Lao  Refugees  Returning  Home 
Note  Signs  of  Progress 


by  Vandy  Sivongsay 


he  last  time  that  32-year-oId 
Sengchanh  crossed  the  Mekong 
river,  it  was  under  a  rain  of  bul- 


T 

lets. 

But  a  few  months  ago,  she  crossed 
the  river  from  Thailand  to  return  to  her 
former  home  and  relatives  in  Laos — 
her  first  visit  since  her  escape  10  years 
ago. 

"Inwgine  how  wonderful  to  cross 
the  Mekong  again  during  a  nice  day 
without  fear  or  the  sound  of  rifles  bc^ 
hirni  you,"  said  Sengchanh,  who  trav- 


elled to  Thadcau,  the  Lao  port  a  few 
nrulcs  south  of  the  capital  city  of  Vien- 
tiane. 

Now  living  in  San  Francisco, 
Sengchanh  is  one  of  a  growing  number 
of  Laobar\s  making  pilgrimages  back  to 
their  honr^land  after  years  of  living  in 
asylum.  Besides  the  emotions  that  arise 
when  they  see  their  amntry  and  long- 
lost  relatives  again,  a  number  of  Lao- 
tian refugees  who  have  returned  to  Laos 
say  they  are  surprised  by  the  changes 
sweeping  their  native  land. 

Since  1975,  when  the  communist 
continued  on  page  12 


Pholo  Phil  Head 

Holiday  singers  serenaded  Windsor  Hotel 
residents  on  Eddy  Street  during  an  evening 
of  Christmas  caroling  in  the  TL  on  Dec.  16. 
For  calendar  of  holiday  festivities,  see 
page  3. 
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Tenderloin  Times  2 


ask  the  people 


by  Michele  Borovac 
photos  by  Phil  Head 

If  you  could  be  invisible  for 
24  hours,  what  would  you  do? 

(asked  at  the  Main  Library) 


Judy  Judy  Judy  &  Co. 

"I  would  enter  Barbara 
Bush's  body  and  take 
control  of  my  man. 
Then,  I  would  start  a 
national  lottery  for  the 
homeless,  and  we 
couid  solve  the  home- 
less problem  within  a 
few  days.  Then,  I 
would  enter  Bubba's 
body  and  tell  the  Nin- 
ers  to  shake  their 
booty!" 


Kiki  Johnson 

"I  would  go  to  the 

White  House  and  go 

into  every  office  to  sec 

what  they  really  talk 

about." 


Mike  Hannigan 

"I  would  run  nude 

down  Market  Street." 


James  Lewis 

"I'd  rearrange  the  fur- 
niture in  my  friends' 
house,  while  they  were 
there." 


Carolyn  Davidow 

"I'd  sit  in  and  sec  what 
George  Bush  is  doing 
behind  closed  doors.  I 
think  there  is  a  lot  he's 
not  telling  ys.  It  might 
be  kind  of  alanning/' 


Lynn  Bratcher 

"1  would  fade  into  the  . 

upper    atmosphere,  [ 

definitely.  Become  star  w 

stuff."  I 


Mike  Mosbrooker 
"I'd  be  tempted  to 
make  some  quick  cash. 
I  don't  think  anything 
else  that  would  be  ful- 
filling to  me  would  be 
helped  by  my  t)eing 
invisible." 


Troy  Oldham 

"I'd  get  on  a  plane  and 
go  as  far  as  I  could, 
since  no  one  could  see 
me." 


Harley 

'I'd  get  up  on  the  din- 
ing room  table  and  lick 
an  entire  cube  of 
butter.  Then,  I'd  go  sit 
on  the  lounge  chair  in 
front  of  the  TV,  be- 
cause my  owner  never 
lets  mc  sit  there." 


Times  Editorial:  Homeless  Alcoholics 
Need  Shelter  from  the  Cold 


Every  year  at  Christmas  time  there  is  an 
outcry  by  the  media,  concerned  citizenry, 
and  public  officials  in  San  Francisco  about 
the  shocking  death  toll  among  the  home- 
less, Moral  indignation  is  expressed  as  city 
officials  solemnly  pledge  to  do  something. 

But  between  last  year's  pledge  and  this 
year's  promise  by  the  Mayor's  Office,  113 
homeless  peopledied  in  San  Francisco,  some 
52  people  alone  from  the  health  hazards  of 
chronic  alcoholism. 

In  1988  and  again  in  1989,  after  The  Ten- 
derloin Times  released  its  grim  statistics  on 
homclessdcaths,  city  officials  vowed  toopen 
a  drop-in  center  for  those  chronic  alcoholics 
not  yet  committed  (o  signing  on  with  a 
detox  program,  but  needing  to  get  in  from 
the  cold  nonetheless. 

"Does  everyone  have  to  hit  their  head 
against  the  pavement  a  thousand  times 
before  they  get  help?"  asked  Bob  Prentice  in 
June  1989,  then  the  mayor's  homeless  coor- 
dinator. "How  do  we  deal  with  the  people 
who  are  getting  the  message  that  until  they 
decide  that  alcohol  is  the  main  problem  in 
their  lives,  they  will  get  nothing,  even  if  they 
have  to  spend  their  days  and  nights  in  the 
streets." 

When  a  middle-class  alcoholic  refuses  to 
accept  treatment  or  relapses  during  their 
recovery  and  hits  the  bottle  again,  no  one 
says  they  should  sleep  under  a  freeway 
ramp  or  in  an  alleyway,  with  no  one  around 
to  note  when  they  begin  to  die  of  hypother- 
mia or  pneumonia. 

While  thecity  has  made  significant  strides 
in  launching  programs  to  house  the  home- 
less over  the  last  three  years — specifically 
by  funding  transitional  housing  programs — 
virtually  nothing  has  been  done  to  address 
the  needs  of  those  dying  in  the  greatest 
numbers  on  the  streets. 

The  multi-service  centers  and  other 
temporary  shelters — which  are  full  on  a 
nightly  basis — could  serve  as  an  important 
component  of  the  city's  overall  homeless 
plan,  but  not  if  they  are  used  to  validate 
repressive  policies  like  the  Welfare 
Department's  fraud  detection  program 
(FRFD),  or  encouraging  people  to  give 
panhandlers  coupons  instead  of  money,  or 
enforcement  of  State  penal  Code  section 
647i- — use  a  blanket,  go  to  )ail — the  law  that 
has  resulted  in  the  arrests  of  more  than  50 
people  since  July  for  appearing  to  lodge  in 
public. 

Homeless  pooplcdieycar  round,  not  just 
at  Christmas  time  under  the  glare  of  T.V. 
camera  lights.  The  largest  number  of  deaths 
this  year  occurred  in  January  (19),  but  the 
second  largest  number  occurred  in  July  (15) 
when  the  mayor's  much-heralded  multi- 
service centers  opened.  In  fact,  32  people 
have  died  since  those  centers  opened — not 
exactly  a  cause  for  trumpeting  about  'model 


letters 


Sparks  Gets  Personal 
Editors: 

1  am  the  hotel  owner  who  is  headed 
towards  jail  for  disobeying  the  Residential 
Hotel  Ordinance.  It  is  true  this  law  was 
designed  to  provide  housing  for  low-in- 
come persons,  etc.  However,  why  should 
only  a  handful  of  Tenderloin  hotels,  includ- 
ing myself,  be  designated  for  this  job?  These 
hotels  were  all  tourist  licensed  before  the 
city  passed  this  law  a  few  years  ago!  Why 
didn't  thecity  require  a  portion  of  all  hotels, 
including  the  Hilton  and  the  Fairmont,  to 
participate  in  this  generous  charity? 

Or  better  yet,  why  not  tax  all  citizens 
equally  so  that  the  government  could  pro- 
vide truly  decent  housing  for  low-income 
persons?  The  great  majority  of  residential 
hotels  have  neither  a  bathroom  nor  a  kitchen 
and  are  filled  with  not  just  the  pretty  por- 
trait of  seniors  and  handicaps,  but  are  nor- 
mally crime-infested  with  hookers,  pimps, 
drug  dealers,  and  other  petty  criminals.We 
should  n't  sweepouraging  seniors  into  these 
rat  infested  hell  holes.  Let's  create  real  low 
income  housing. 

My  main  critic.an  attorney  named  Randy 
Shaw,  is  the  classic  limousine  liberal.  He 
drives  a  Mercedes  Bcnz,  works  in  the  city 
during  the  day  "crusading  for  the  poor," 
and  then  retires  home  to  his  view  house  in 
the  Berkeley  Hills,  where  he  watches  his  T- 
Bills  mature  with  his  broker.  Mr.  Shaw  has 
earned  so  much  money  off  the  backs  of  the 
poor,  he  has  just  madca  major  investment  in 
Tenderloin  real  estate  himself! 

This  attorney  who  has  made  a  career  out 
of  bashing  greedy  Tenderloin  landlords  has 
just  bccomeone  himself!  So  please  spare  us; 


programs'  in  Time  magazine. 

Meanwhile,  chronic  substance  abusers 
need  more  than  a  drop-in  center  to  get  in 
from  the  cold. That  will  helpstemthcdeaths, 
but  not  necessarily  the  miserable  addictions 
that  keep  many  people  on  the  streets.  More 
settings  like  C^nam  Reception  Center  are 
needed,  places  that  can  guide  a  person 
through  their  painful  detox  period  and 
funnel  them  into  longer-term  recovery  pro- 
grams. 

But  for  those  for  whom  "cold  turkey" 
detox  at  Ozanam  is  too  physically  painful  or 
mentally  daunting  a  task,  medical  detox 
should  be  offered  asan  option.  Boston,  a  city 
with  street  substance  abuse  problems  simi- 
lar to  San  Francisco's,  provides  an  extensive 
medical  detox  program  which  medicates 
alcoholics  during  withdrawal  and  provides 
medical  monitoring  as  needed. 

Medical  detox  at  $300  a  day  is  more 
expensive  than  programs  such  as  Ozanam, 
which  cost  $45  a  day.  And  opponents  of 
medical  detox  charge  that  it  can  make  re- 
covering from  addiction  "too  easy,"  ena- 
bling the  person  to  relapse  over  and  over 
again. 

But  for  some  chronic  drinkers  who  can't 
makeit  through  Ihreedays  cold  turkey  lying 
on  a  mat  at  Ozanam,  medical  detox  can  be 
the  difference  between  life  and  death. 

Janet  O'Keefe,  director  of  Boston's  An- 
drew House  for  street  alcoholics,  said  that 
drinkers  should  not  have  to  summon  up  the 
will  power  lo  prove  they  need  treatment. 
"We  are  realistic,  not  idealistic,"  she  said. 
"Would  you  put  a  cancer  patient  on  a  mat 
until  he  could  prove  that  he  really  wanted  to 
get  over  his  cancer?" 

The  problem  is  money,  as  well  as  a 
commitment  by  city  loadersand  the  citizens 
of  San  Francisco  that  chronic  street  drinkers 
deserve  shelter  and  a  second  or  third  or  50th 
chance,  should  they  fall  off  the  wagon — 
plus  a  shot  at  medical  detox  if  it's  the  only 
thing  that  works  for  them. 

The  question  is,  are  homeless  drinkers 
worth  the  money  and  effort?  Betty  Ford  was 
able  to  go  through  medical  detox  as  many 
times  as  necessary  until  she  finally  went 
dry.  But  for  San  Francisco  resident  William 
Socia,  that  may  have  never  been  an  option. 

Socia  died  of  pneumonia  in  what  had 
served  as  his  bed  on  and  off  for  a  year,  a 
lonesome  corner  of  a  dead-end  alley  South 
of  Market.  Hedied  during  a  December  night 
while  sleeping  on  top  of  a  wooden  pallet, 
with  nothing  but  cardboard  and  the  clothes 
on  his  back  to  stave  off  the  cold  and  the 
wind. 

Dominic  Orsi,  who  found  Socia  the  next 
day,  remembers  the  night  Socia  died.  "It 
was  a  son-of-a-bitch  that  night.  It  was  really 
cold,"  said  Orsi,  who  runs  a  parking  lot 
adjacent  to  the  alley  where  Socia  died.  "A  lot 
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of  times  he'd  sleep  behind  the  shack.  I'd 
have  him  pick  up  the  papers,  sweep  up  a 
little  bit,  and  give  him  a  sandwich.  He  was 
a  nice  guy." 

ShonJyalterSodadied  in  December  1989^ 
the  city  renewed  its  promises  to  open  a 
center  for  chronic  drinkers  like  him  who 
have  a  tough  time  getting  sober  but  still 
deserve  shelter — people  who  may  fall 
through  the  cracks  in  Cteanam's  safety  net. 
And  again,  as  The  Times'  1990  study  hit  the 
mainstream  press  the  third  week  in  Decem- 
ber, Mayor  Agnos  began  to  say  that  a  drop- 
in  center  for  homeless  substance  abusers 
had  become  a  top  priority. 

But  best  chances  are  that  the  earliest  such 
a  center  would  open  is  July  1991 — some  six 
months  and  possibly  50  deaths  away. 


nobody  necdsquotes  from  pious  hypocrites! 

— Aihm  Sparks 

Let's  Play  the  "New  Tendo"  Game 

Editors: 

Yvonne  Lembi-Detert  should  be  com- 
mended for  her  idea  for  a  new  video  game 
tentatively  entitled  "New  Tendo."  Why,  she 
could  feature  the  5,000  children  who  live 
here  dodging  tour  busses.  How  about  the 
hero  being  an  obnoxious  tourist  pushing 
and  shoving  his  or  her  way  into  the  Hotel 
Metropolis?  Of  course,  in  "New  Tendo" 
you  couldn't  havesuch  thingsas  poor  people 
shuffling  from  souplinetoshelter  line. Senior 
citizens,  why  we'll  just  arrest  them  with  our 


spiffy  new  security  army.  Bonus  points 
would  be  awarded  on  how  many  buildings 
you  can  convert,  or  people  you  make  home- 
less. Mega  bonus  points  are  achieved  by 
kicking  homeless  people,  verbally  abusing 
anyone  who  isn't  like  you,  or  ignoring  the 
pain  and  suffering  your  actions  have  caused 
others. 

There  are  unlimited  possibilities  and 
scenarios  for  a  person  with  a  truly  sick  mind. 
With  only  six  months  in  developing  her 
"New  Tendo,"  Yvonne  has  shown  a  real 
knack  for  this  game  and  Rts  the  bill  well. 
Like  her  predecessor,  Adam  Sparks,  she  is 
headed  for  great  things! 

— Michael  Lee 
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Agnos  Once  Commended  Group 

City  Hall  Shuts  Down  a  Food 
Program  for  the  Homeless 


by  Tom  McCarthy 

A city  policy  prohibiting  the  feed- 
ing of  homeless  and  poor  people 
in  city  parks  has  stifled  the 
charitable  wort  of  a  group  whom  Mayor 
Art  Agnos  once  commended  for  its  food 
distribution  to  the  needy. 

On  Nov.  14,  Barbara  Brown,  founder 
and  executive  director  of  the  Christian 
group  United  Council  of  Human  Serv- 
ices (UCHS),  was  contacted  by  the  San 
Francisco  Police  Department  and  told 
that  the  group's  food  distribution  pro- 
gram at  a  mini-park  on  Howard  Street 
must  halt  on  the  orders  of  Gty  Hall. 

Brown  and  her  volunteers — re- 
cruited from  various  church  groups 
from  around  the  Bay  Area — had  served 
food  to  the  homeless  and  poor  at  the 
comer  of  Sixth  and  Folsom  streets  from 
1984  to  1988,  and  then  in  the  mini-park 
at  Howard  and  Langton  streets  since 
then,  each  Saturday  evening  from  4  p.m. 
lo  6  p.m.  UCHS  has  a  valid  Health 
Department  food  handler's  permit. 

UCHS  is  not  a  political  group,  nor  do 
they  proselytize  to  the  people  they  serve. 
But  they  are  also  not  interested  in  being 
sent  to  jail  for  what  they  believe  is  an  act 
of  Christian  charity. 

"We  don't  want  lo  play  that  game 
and  get  arrested,"  said  Brown.  "We  just 
want  to  feed  people." 

But  the  city  is  steadfast  in  outlawing 
food  giveaways  in  the  parks. 

"The  policy  of  the  city  is  not  to  serve 
food  in  the  parks,"  said  Art  Silverman, 
spokesman  for  Agnos.  "Ifs  a  balancing 
act.  We  must  consider  the  other  people 
who  use  the  parks,  and  the  families  and 
others  who  live  adjacent  to  the  parks. 
Thafs  the  balance  we've  struck." 

Silverman  said  that  neighbors  had 
complained  about  UCHS's  serving  in 
the  mini-park  just  before  the  city  moved 
to  shut  the  group  down. 

Brown  met  with  Deputy  Mayor  for 
Health  and  Human  Services  Myra 
Snyder  in  late  November,  but  was 
unable  to  find  a  solution  to  the  impasse. 
"She  was  very  hard-line  about  the 
mayor's  policy  of  not  allowing  anyone 


lo  serve  food  in  the  parks  any  more," 
said  Brown.  "I  don't  think  she's  for 
what  we're  doing.  She  told  us  not  to 
feed  people  from  Pierce  Arrow  or  other 
shelters.  'You  shouldn't  feed  them  after 
the/ve  already  eaten,'  she  said  to  us. 
How  can  she  say  that  when  people  are 
hungry?" 

Until  last  summer  UCHS  had  had  a 
casual  agreement  with  the  Recreation 
and  Park  Department,  whose  officials 
agreed  to  look  the  other  way  when 
UCHS  fed  people  in  the  mini-park.  "So 
long  as  we  kept  the  park  clean,  they  said 
they  would  not  be  the  ones  to  call  the 
police,"  said  Brown. 

But  on  Aug.  18,  1990,  a  police  officer 
approached  the  group  as  they  were 
about  to  serve  Saturday  supper  in  the 
mini-park,  and  asked  for  their  Health 
Department  permit,  which  was  on  file 
with  the  city,  although  Brown  had  never 
picked  it  up. 

After  the  group  was  ordered  in  no 
uncertain  terms  to  pack  up  and  leave  or 
be  arrested,  the  UCHS  volunteers 
loaded  the  food  back  into  their  vehicles 
and  left. 

"Can  you  imagine  how  all  those 
hungry  people  felt,  smelling  the  food  as 
we  loaded  it  back  on  the  truck  and  took 
it  all  away?"  Brown  said. 

Since  then,  the  group  earned  more 
complaints. 

"Apparently  folks  began  to  congre- 
gate at  the  park  in  anticipation  of  the 
food,"  said  Peter  Ash,  superintendent 
of  recreation  at  Rec  and  Park.  "Neigh- 
bors began  to  complain." 

In  what  he  called  a  "curious  conflu- 
ence of  events,"  Ash  said  the  Park 
Commission  voted  on  july  19,  1990  to 
rescind  all  of  the  temporary  permits 
issued  to  food  distribution  groups 
operating  in  city  parks,  even  though  an 
advisory  committee  had  counseled  the 
commission  at  that  time  to  allow  the 
food  programs  to  continue. 

"I  feel  bad  for  Barbara  Brown  and 
her  group,  with  whom  there  was  no 
evident  lack  of  cooperation,  and  of 
whom  we've  received  no  complaints 
until  very  recently,"  said  Ash.  "They 


Holiday  Meals: 


Glide  Memorial  Church 

330  Ellis  St.,  441-6501 
Friday,  December  21: 
•  Christmas  food  bags  will  be  given  away 
until  the  early  afternoon.  Call  441-6501. 
Saturday,  December  22: 
•  Santa  and  his  helpers       give  children  toys 
until  early  afternoon.  Call  441-6501. 
Sunday,  December  23: 
•  Come  enjoy  a  holiday  feast  with  friends  from  morning" 
until  early  aftennoon.  Call  441-6501  for  exact  time. 
Tuesday,  December  25: 
A  festive.feast  with  turkey  and  all  the  trimmings  will  be  held 
until  the  early  afternoon. 
CaU  441-6501  for  exact  time. 

St  Anthony's  Dining  Room 
45  Jones  St,  552-3838 
Tuesday,  December  25: 
•  A  traditional  Christnr\as  dinner 
will  t>e  served  from 
10  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 


TXiesday,  December  25: 
•  The  YMCA  and  HoUday 
Inn  invite  low-income  sen- 
iois  to  a  Christmas  party, 
11  a.m.-3  p.m  at  Holiday 
Inn-Golden  Gateway,  Van 
Ness  and  Pine  streets.  Call 
Karka  Popovic,  654-8700. 


NAJill  Str^d  you  ^a>^«-y-)^ 


\  City./  So«K*e«oH*n*k4,  C^StT^^^ 


never  had  a  pem^it  from  Rec  and  Park, 
and  just  when  they  were  about  to  for- 
malize a  pennit  with  Rec  and  Park,  the 
Park  Commission  decided  not  to  allow 
third  parties  to  distribute  food  on  park 
lands." 

According  to  Shauna  Rose,  secretary 
to  the  Park  Commission,  in  January 
1989  the  commission  allowed  certain 
pemnits  to  feed  homeless  on  park  lands 
because  of  a  "perceived  need." 

"People  weren't  ever  supposed  to 
serve  food  in  the  parks,  but  the  commis- 
sion issued  the  temporary  permits  for 
food  distribution  because  of  an  appar- 
ent need  for  it,"  said  Park  Commission 
President  Connie  O'Connor.  "It  [the 
issuance  of  food  distribution  permitsl 
hasn't  really  worked  out,  so  when  the 
mayoi^s  multi-service  centers  opened 
and  other  alternatives  became  avail- 
able that  were  rabonal  and  reasonable, 
we  rescinded  the  permits." 

O'Connor  said  that  one  group  in 
particular  soured  the  commission's 
stand  on  food  distribution  in  the  parks. 

"Food  Not  Bombs  started  the  ball 
rolling  on  the  permits,  but  they  also 
helped  stop  it,"  she  said. 

Food  Not  Bombs — which  aside  from 
serving  a  regular  menu  of  miso  soup, 
rice,  and  tjcans  to  the  poor,  regularly 
confronts  City  Hall  on  its  policy  out- 
lawing food  giveaways — ran  afoul  of 
their  permit  guidelines  dictating  just 
where  and  when  thty  could  feed  people. 

"We  have  ongoing  difficulties  with 
Mr.  McHenr/s  group  and  their  adher- 
ence to  the  guidelines  and  restrictions 
of  their  permit,"  said  Ash.  One  of  Food 
Not  Bornbs'  members  is  currently  in  the 
middle  of  a  city-initiated  jury  trial, 
which  began  Dec.  15,  for  serving  free 
food  at  Civic  Center  Plaza  last  August. 

UCHS  serves  300  to  500  people  a 
week  on  a  $1,200  weekly  budget  gath- 
ered mostly  from  private  donations. 
Volunteers  cook  the  food  in  a  kitchen  at 
the  Fellowship  for  Urban  Outreach  in 
Inglcside  and  deliver  the  individually- 
packaged  meals  by  car.  Because  of  their 
streamlined  operation  and  ability  to  be 
mobile,  UCHS  was  able  to  deliver  large 
vats  of  spaghetti  and  chicken  soup  to 
the  beleaguered  residents  of  the  Marina 
district  the  day  after  the  Oct.  17,  1989 
earthquake. 

While  serving  food  to  the  homeless 


in  parks  is  unpalatable  to  city  officials, 
one  of  those  officials  has  a  history  of 
lauding  UCHS  for  doing  just  that. 

As  a  state  Assemblyman,  Agnos, 
along  with  Assembly  Speaker  Willie 
Brown,  commended  Barbara  Brown 
personally  for  her  work  in  leading 
UCHS.  Then  in  July  1988  during  his 
campaign  for  mayor,  Agnos  served 
alongside  UCHS  volunteers  at  their 
annual  Prayer  Breakfast  held  at  First  % 
Union  Baptist  Church,  1001  Webster  St. 
Agnos  brought  television  cameras  with 
him  for  the  publicity. 

But  supporters  of  UCHS  say  that  in 
the  dt/s  desire  lo  rid  itself  of  Food  Not 
Bombs,  it  also  scuttled  UCHS. 

"Of  course  iKs  the  ntiayor  versus  Food 
Not  Bombs,"  said  Paul  Boden  of  the  San 
Francisco  Coalition  on  Homelessness. 
"These  people  [UCHS]  got  caught  in 
the  middle." 

Rec  and  Park's  Ash  wanted  to  make 
clear  the  distinction  between  "third 
party  food  distribution,"  which  is  no 
longer  allowed,  and  "picnics"  which  of 
course  are  allowed  in  the  parks. 

UCHS  has  received  from  Rec  and 
Park  a  one<!ay  "picnic  pcrmiT  for  Dec. 
22, 4  p.m.  to  6  p.m.,  at  the  Howard  Street 
mini-park,  at  which  they  will  serve  a 
Christmas  Dimicr  of  turkey  with  all  the 
trimmings. 

Until  they  clear  up  their  permit  prob- 
lems with  the  dty  or  can  find  a  suitable 
building  in  the  central  dty  area,  UCHS 
will  serve  every  weekend  at  Hospital- 
ity House  drop-in  center  at  146  Leaven- 
worth St. 

Brown  said  the  group's  eagerness  to 
adhere  to  city  policy  and  move  its  feed- 
ing program  indoors  will  not  replace 
UCHS's  commitment  lo  mobility  and 
flexibility.  "You  reach  so  many  more 
people  being  mobile,"  said  Brown. 
"We're  able  to  go  out  to  the  people  and 
gain  their  confidence.  We  go  into  areas 
sodal  workers  arc  afraid  to  go. 

"We  don't  sit  in  an  office  behind  a 
desk  and  wait  for  people  to  come  to  us 
through  the  door,"  she  said,  steadfast  in 
her  commitment  to  those  less  fortunate. 
"It  disgusts  me  that  the  dty  takes  more 
interest  in  Humphrey  the  whale — they 
went  out  and  put  blankets  on  him  and 
nursed  him  back  to  health — but  they 
won't  let  us  feed  the  hungry  and  homo- 
less." 


Pmto.  Phi  Head 

Hark,  The  Herald  Angels  Sing:  The  San  Francisco  aids  Foundation 
Christmas  tree  bt  at  the  corner  of  Third  and  Fourth  streets  resounded  with  Christmas 
carols  as  a  Tree  of  Hope  was  offidalfy  lit  on  Dec.  8  in  recognition  of  those  living  with  AIDS 
and  those  who  will  not  t>e  celebrating  the  holidays  this  year,  
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Lack  of  Childcare  Options 
Hinder  Low-Income  Parents 


by  Todd  Wanerman 

After  roco\'ering  from  a  ixvent  car 
accident,  Casilda  Woodward 
decided  lo  go  back  to  school.  A 
single  mother  of  three  who  supports 
herself  and  her  chtl  iron  on  Aid  to  Fami- 
lies with  Dependent  Children  benefits 
(AFDC),  she  signed  up  for  full-lime 
dasscs,  but  immediately  hit  a  snag:  none 
of  the  affordable  childcare  centers  in 
the  city  had  space  for  her  kids. 

Woodward  was  faced  with  the  choice 
of  foregoing  school  or  leaving  her  kids 
at  home  alone. 

Of  several  types  of  childcare  avail- 
able to  working  parents  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, none  can  be  described  as  cheap. 

Family  day  care  centers  operate  out 
of  the  provider's  home  and  can  cost 
from  $50  to  $150  a  week  per  child.  Pri- 
vate day  care  centers  may  ask  as  little  as 
$150  a  month  per  child,  but  are  still  out 
of  reach  for  low-income  families  with 
many  children. 

State-subsidized  childcare  centers  arc 
the  only  real  option  for  parents  like 
Woodward.  The  state  programs  offer 
free  or  sliding-scale  fees  to  low-income 
families,  and  there  are  about  45  state- 
subsidized  programs  in  the  city.  But 
parents  soon  discover  that  most  centers 
have  waiting  lists  of  up  to  a  year  or 
longer. 

Martha  Roditti,  executive 
director  of  the  Children 's  Council 
of  San  Francisco,  estimates  that  ' 
almost  10,000  people  are 
on  waiting  lists  in  the  city  for 
state-subsidized  childcare. 


"We  have  books  of  waiting  lists/' 
said  Annabelle  Thorp,  bookkeeper  for 
Cross  Cultural  Family  Centers,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  largest  state-funded 
programs  in  the  city,  with  centers  in  the 
Western  Addition,  Richmond,  and 
Tenderloin.  'It'll  take  two  years  some- 
times lo  get  back  to  people,"  she  ex- 
plained, "by  which  time  the/ve  usually 
had  to  find  alternative  care." 

Still,  San  Francisco  has  one  of  the 
largest  supplies  of  state-subsidized 
childcare  in  the  country. 


"We  fought  for  it,"  said  Martha 
Roditti,  executive  director  of  the 
Children's  Council  of  San  Francisco  and 
one  of  the  central  figures  in  child  care 
advocacy  in  the  city.  "Our  subsidized 
money,  while  it  doesn't  meet  the  need, 
is  really  very  sigT\ificant,"  she  said. 

Funding  for  childcare  expanded  in 
the  slate  during  the  late  1970s  under 
then-governor  Jeny  Brown.  As  Ror\ald 
Reagan's  election  as  president  of  the 
United    States   became  imminent. 


Waiting  lists  are  not  the  only  prob- 
lem at  state-subsidized  centers.  Those 
centers  that  do  receive  state  funds  are 
presented  with  a  whole  range  of  state 
limitations  and  requirements. 

"  Wha  t  we'd  I  ike  to  be  doing  is  spend  - 
ing  100  percent  of  our  time  working 
with  the  children,"  said  Thorp  of  the 
Cross  Cultural  Family  Centers.  "But 
what  in  fact  (state  funding]  does  is  make 
us  spend  so  much  energy  dealing  with 
thestate'spaperworkand  requirements 
that  there  really  isn't  any  time  left  to 
take  care  of  children." 

InaddiHon  to  reamsof  required  docu- 
mentation, state-subsidized  centers  are 
compelled  to  require  more  education 
and  experience  from  their  employees 


Photo:  DouQ  Niven 

Rocking  out  on  a  teeter  totter  are  (l-r)  Thomas  Phung.  Edison  Lam.  and  Cindy  To.  all  of  whom 
spend  their  days  at  the  Cross  Cultura)  Family  Center  on  O'Farrell  Street. 


California's  education  administrators 
had  the  foresight  lo  buy  out  the  stale's 
subsidized  contracts  from  the  federal 
government.  Not  long  after,  Reagan 
eliminated  national  funding.  States  that 
did  not  plan  so  well  have  had  literally 
no  subsidized  care  since  the  1980s. 

However,  as  this  year's  budget  cuts 
demonstrate,  it  can  be  as  risky  to  rely  on 
Sacramento  as  on  Washington. 

While  state  funding  has  increased 
over  the  years,  the  number  of  subsi- 
dized care  slots  has  not.  The  state  issues 
no  new  contracts;  any  additional  money 
goes  to  pre-existing  centers.  Meanwhile, 
Roditti  estimates  that  almost  10,000 
people  arc  on  waiting  lists  in  the  dty  for 
state-subsidized  childcare. 


than  do  private  centers.  A  licensed 
teacher  in  a  private  program  must  earn 
12  semester  units  of  Early  Childhood 
Education  (ECE)  within  one  year  of 
starting  work  in  a  childcare  center. 

A  teacher  in  a  state-subsidized  pro- 
gram must  be  fully  qualified  for  a 
children's  center  pemr\it  which  requires 
24  units  of  ECE,  16  units  of  general 
education,  and  two  years  of  experience. 

"Anybody  who's  spent  four  or  five 
years  getting  their  degree,  and  then 
another  year  or  so  teaching,"  explained 
Thorp,  "isn't  going  to  stay  working  for 
$7  an  hour  very  long." 

The  resulting  implications  for  the 
quality  of  care,  say  childcare  center 
staffers,  includes  a  high  staff  turnover 


rale,  which  rose  from  15  percent  in  1977 
lo  almost  50  percent  in  1 988.  This  under- 
mines childcare  workers'  ability  to  gen- 
erate trust  with  the  children — which  is 
grave  for  children  in  crisis  situations. 

Also,  teachers  in  state-subsidized 
centcrsare  considered  statcemployees, 
and  must  be  paid  state-dictated  salaries 
and  benefits.  That  might  be  a  good 
measure  if  the  state  provided  any  fund- 

Casilda  Woodward  has  had  to 
postpone  her  own  schooling  be- 
causeshecould  not  find  adequate 
childcare. 

ing  above  and  beyond  those  payments. 
But  the  reality  is  that  most  subsidized 
centers  have  just  enough  stale  funds  to 
pay  their  staff,  and  very  little  left  for 
materials  or  operating  costs. 

Without  adequate  funding  and  sup- 
port, subsidized  childcare  operates  at 
best  as  a  form  of  respite  care,  much  like 
a  crisis  shelter  for  children.  "We  have 
children  come  to  us  who  we  know  have 
problems,  and  we  don't  know  where  to 
refer  them,"  said  Thorp.  "There's  no 
early  intervention  anymore." 

Like  many  childcare  center  staffers. 
Thorp  believes  that  the  only  hojx?  lies 
with  the  private  sector.  Politicians,  she 
feels,  "pay  lip  service  to  children,  but 
that'sall  it  is.  The/ re  really  nolgoing  to 
deal  with  the  problem,  and  I  think  we 
have  to  accept  that." 

Roditti  is  less  optimistic  about  the 
private  sector.  "They've  been  dragging 
their  feet  for  10  years,"  she  said.  "Cor- 
porate America  needs  to  slop  nickel- 
and-diming  the  childcare  industry." 
And  while  she  is  also  skeptical  about 
current  legislation,  she  feels  that  "any- 
thing that  lets  the  country  know  that 
there  is  at  least  a  federal  interest  in 
childcare  will  be  helpful." 

Meanwhile,  Casilda  Woodward  has 
had  lo  postpone  her  own  schooling 
because  she  could  not  find  adequate 
childcare. 

"I'm  really  kind  of  desperate,"  she 
said.  'I've  been  trying  for  so  long  and 
there's  just  nothing."  She  found  a  slot 
for  her  youngest  child  al  Cross 
Cultural's  Marcus  Garvey  School  on 
Eddy  Street-  She  stays  at  home  with  her 
middle  child  while  her  eldest  son  is  at 
school.  Woodward  and  some  other 
single  mothers  have  formed  a  support 
group. 

"We're  thinking  of  calling  it  WIT/" 
she  said.  "It  stands  for  Women  In 
Trouble." 


'Use  a  Blanket.  Go  to  Jail'  Policy  Blasted 

Homeless  Advocates  Urge 
End  to  Anti-Lodging  Law 


by  Julie  Scheff 

Declaring  that  homelcssness  is 
not  a  crime,  a  coalition  of  groups 
last  month  asked  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Police  Conunission  to  rethink  its 
er\forccment  of  a  100-year-old  vagrancy 
law,  which  they  say  is  criminalizing 
homelcssness,  and  flies  in  the  face  of  the 
police  department's  own  policy  that 
says  being  homeless,  in  itself,  is  not  a 
crime. 

As  section  647i  of  the  Penal  Code  is 
now  interpreted,  anyone  with  a  bedroll 
or  a  backpack  could  be  arrested  for 
intent  to  lodge  in  public. 

Since  July  1990,  when  the  city  swept 
Gvic  Center  Plaza's  homeless  encamp- 
ment, 50  arrests  have  been  made  based 
on  the  statute. 

Members  of  the  Human  Rights 
Commission,  the  Coalition  on  Home- 
lessness,  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  (ACLU),  and  a  number  of  home- 
less people  testified  that  the  law  was 
loo  broad,  and  presented  a  proposal  for 
a  more  narrow  interpretation  of  the  law. 

John  Crew,  an  attorney  with  the 
ACLU,  testified  that  the  intent  of  the 
law  was  probably  aimed  at  squatters 
who  were  taking  over  private  property, 
and  should  rrot  be  used  to  rout  people 
from  public  property  as  it  is  currently 
being  applied.  He  noted  that  the  groups 


separate  law  which  prohibits  sleeping 
in  public  parks. 

Arguing  that  the  shelters  are  over- 
burdened and  have  turned  away  as 
many  as  5,065  people  between  July  and 
October  1990,  Josh  Brandon  of  the 
Coalition  on  Homelcssness  said  that 
the  law  should  not  be  enforced  because 
homeless  people  have  nowhere  to  go 
but  the  streets. 

He  also  contended  that  enforcing  the 
law  aeates  segregation  based  on  social 
and  economic  status,  reminiscent  of  the 
South  before  the  dvil  rights  movement 
forced  an  end  to  unequal  access  to  public 
property. 

Three  people  who  testified  urged  the 
police  commission  not  to  change  their 
interpretation  of  the  law.  Harold 
Hoogasian,  a  florist,  said  that  he  saw  no 
evidence  lo  signal  any  problem  with 


the  law,  when  only  50  people  had  been 
arrested  out  of  a  total  homeless  popula- 
tion of  6,000. 

After  hearing  testimony,  the  com- 
mission moved  that  the  Police  Depart- 
ment should  notify  its  officers  that  lodg- 
ing does  not  include  mere  possession  of 
a  bedroll,  blankets,  or  persor\al  posses- 
sions. But  the  commission  stopped  short 
of  defining  lodging  as  being  limited  to 
sleeping  indoors,  as  the  homeless  advo- 
cates had  requested.  The  commission 
also  called  for  another  meeting — a 
"commission  on  commissions" — to 
further  examine  the  legislation. 


Homeless  advocates  were  frusb^ted 
with  the  outcome  of  the  meeting  but 
vowed  to  press  the  police  commission 
on  the  issue. 

"We  went  in  there  describing  an  at- 
tack on  the  civil  rights  of  poor  people 
and  it  was  ignored,"  said  Paul  Boden  of 
the  Coalition  on  Homelcssness,  react- 
ing to  the  commission's  decision. 

The  hearings  represented  a  second 
challenge  to  the  anti-lodging  law  in  re- 
cent months.  On  Oct.  11,  The  Coalition 
on  Homelcssness  filed  suit  against  the 
city  for  its  discriniinatory  application  of 
647i,  which  is  still  pending. 
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•  Calendars  •  Books  •  Tapes  &  Lp's 
•  Jewelry  •  Hats  &  Caps 
•  Friendship  rings 

537  Geary  St. 
(Between  Taylor  &  Jones) 
Telephone  IRISH  32 


RECYCLE 

YOUR  CHRISTMAS  TREE 

Get  a  Free  Tree  Seedling! 

SundaySy  Jan.  6  AND  Jan.  13 
lOAM  -  4PM 


'TIS  THE 
SEASON  TO 

TREECYCLE 

For  other  locations  and  information: 


Trees  chipped  on  site,  free  mulch! 

FORT  MASON 

outside  main  gale,  across  from 
Safeway 

HERBST  ROAD 

txjyond  South  Gale  of  lheS.F.  Zoo. 
near  Conservation  Center 


Please  remove  all  nails  and  decorations. 
No  painted  or  flocked  trees. 

Leave  trees  onlv  during  hours  of  operation. 
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Most  Vulnerable  Street  Drinkers  Lack  Roof  over  Head 


by  Lcc  Romney 

Thirty-six  year-old  Shawn  Bcr- 
mingham  checked  into  the 
Ozanan:!  Reception  Center — 
the  first  stop  for  San  Francisco  street 
drinkers  seeking  help  or  a  place  to 
sleep — 98  times  in  the  past  four  years. 
He  had  tuberculosis,  often  showed  up 
battered,  and  suffered  from  severe  and 
frequent  withdrawal  seizures.  But  at 
limes,  the  people  who  worked  with 
him  thought  he  could  pull  through. 

"Heisarticulate,humorous,and  very 
much  to  the  point,"  an  Ozanam  coun- 
selor wrote  on  Oct.  16,  1989.  "I  hope 
Shawn  sticks  around  long  enough  this 
time.  I've  seen  a  drastic  change  [for]  the 
better  in  the  time  he's  been  with  us." 

Two-and-a-half  months  later,  a  pas- 
sersby  found  Bcrmingham  dead  in  a 
Market  Street  doorway,  his  head 
propped  against  the  store  front.  He  had 
a  fresh  cut  above  his  left  eye  and  several 
nearly-healed  abrasions  on  his  face  and 


area — currently  expanding  its  capacity 
from  30  to  50  sleeping  mats — is  open  to 
homeless  alcoholics  who  need  a  place 
to  go.  Although  the  center's  goal  is  to 
get  people  upstairs  into  the  72-hour 
detox  program,  CDell  said  even  those 
not  committed  to  sobering  up  are  wel- 
come downstairs  on  a  first-come,  first- 
served  basis. 

But  those  who  show  up  more  than 
t  wicea  week  for  three  weeks,  or  arc  des- 
ignated as  "behavior  problems,"  are 
temporarily  turned  away,  or  "86'd." 

"It's  to  give  a  message.  They  become 
dependent  on  the  center  for  some  of 
their  welfare,"  O'Dell  said. 

Linda  Davis-Hills,  program  director 
for  the  city-funded  Mobile  Assistance 
Patrol  (MAP),  which  transports  street 
alcoholics  to  shelters,  detox  facilities, 
and  the  hospital,  said  several  of  her 
clients  who  died  on  the  streets  this 
year — including  Bcrmingham — had 
been  86'd  from  Ozanam.  O'Dell  denied 
that  those  clients  were  on  his  86  list. 


Photo:  Tom  McCarihy 

Two  homeless  men  share  a  blanket  and  a  bench  in  Hallidie  Plaza  near  the  escalator  to  the 
BART/Muni  station  on  a  cold  December  morning. 


knuckles;  evidence  of  a  trying  life  on 
thestreets.  But  Berminghamdid  not  die 
of  violent  causes.  He  died  of  hypother- 
mia; his  blood  alcohol  level  at  0.30  per- 
cent, almost  four  times  the  legal  limit 
for  automobile  drivers. 

Bermingham,  whosemedical  records 
indicate  he  had  a  12-yeardrinking  prob- 
lem, is  one  of  52  homeless  people  who 
died  on  the  streets  this  year  of  alcohol- 
related  ailments — nearly  half  of  the  1 1 3 
homeless  people  todie  in  San  Francisco 
in  1990. 

Tragic  Lives,  Tragic  Deaths 

"For  people  like  Shawn,  there  are 
just  not  a  lot  of  resources,"  Ozanam's 
Di  rector  of  Alcohol  Services  Tom  O'Dell 
told  T/ieTimcs.  Soon  after  Bermingham's 
hopeful  evaluation,  he  started  drinking 
again.  His  high  relapse  rate  led  O'Dell 
to  sign  a  staff  person's  request  denying 
Bermingham  access  to  short-term  de- 
tox for  a  six-month  period,  although 
records  show  he  was  periodically  al- 
lowed in  the  center  overnight  to  "stabi- 
lize" until  two  weeks  before  his  death. 
It  is  not  clear  why  he  stopped  coming  to 
Ozanam  at  that  time. 

Ozanam,  the  gateway  to  longer-term 
detox  facilities  for  the  indigent,  is  now 
expanding  its  detox  services  for  sub- 
stance abusers.  In  addition,  the  city  has 
targeted  a  $1  million  state  grant,  se- 
cured in  October,  for  alcohol  rehabilita- 
tion and  creation  of  a  "sober  hotel."  But 
these  facilities  overlook  people  like 
Bermingham— lifetimedrinkersinpoor 
health  who  may  not  be  able  to  get 
through  a  three-day  cold-turkey  detox 
at  Ozanam,  but  still  need  a  warm  place 
to  sleep  or  hang  out. 

Ozanam's  downstairs  reception 


Those  homeless  alcoholics  whodon'l 
go  to  Ozanam  are  often  shuttled  be- 
tween shelters  that  may  refuse  them 
entry  when  they  are  drunk,  orSan  Fran- 
cisco General  Hospital's  Emergency 
Room,orultimateIy}ail.  Frequently  they 
end  upbackon  the  streets  within  hours. 

Causes  of  death  for  street  drinkers 
this  year  included  alcohol  poisoning, 
alcoholic  seizure,  pneumonia,  and  cir- 
rhosis of  the  liver.  Homeless  alcoholics 
are  also  more  likely  to  be  victims  of 
violent  crime  or  traumatic  falls,  added 
Dr.  Daniel  Wlodarczyk,  medical  direc- 
tor of  the  city  Health  Department's 
Health  Care  for  the  Homeless  program. 
Greater  susceptibility  to  cold  combined 
with  malnutrition,  lower  immunity  to 
illness,  and  impaired  judgement  can 
also  add  up  to  death  on  the  streets,  he 
said. 

The  city  vowed  in  January  1990  to 
provide  a  drop-in  center  for  homeless 
alcoholics — a  facility  that  wouldn't 
require  a  commitment  to  sobriety,  but 
would  offer  a  place  to  get  in  out  of  the 
cold.  According  to  Bob  Prentice,  direc- 
tor of  Health  Care  for  the  Homeless, 
such  a  center  has  become  a  priority  of 
Mayor  Art  Agnos.  However,  a  site  has 
not  yet  been  selected,  and  one  year  and 
52  alcohol-related  deaths  later,  it  is  still 
unclear  where  all  of  the  project  money 
will  come  from. 

"As  soon  as  possible  always  means 
when  you  can  get  the  money,"  Prentice 
said.  "Everyone's  getting  the  message, 
'no  more  money.'  But  if  the  mayor's 
saying  '1  want  this  to  happen,'  one  way 
or  another  it's  going  to  happen." 

Drinkers'  Dilemma 

The  noarked  absence  of  a  alcoholic 


drop-in  facility  in  San  Francisco  is  at- 
tributable to  more  than  the  social  serv- 
ice funding  crisis.  It  is  rooted  in  the 
ideology  that  recovering  alcoholics  must 
take  steps  to  help  themselves,  and  not 
be  coddled  or  "enabled"  to  continue 
their  addiction. 

"It's  the  other  side  of  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  and  peer  support,"  Pren- 
tice said.  "The  people  who  succeed  in 
those  programs  also  staff  them.  It  be- 
comes a  cosmology.  'You  have  to  be 
sober  and  clean  for  us  to  help  you.'  It's 
built  very  much  on  a  complete  separa- 


'Waiting  for  a  Bed  in  Detox."  from  Out  in  the 
Rain,  a  collection  of  homeless  people's 
writings  and  artwork  published  by  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  Society. 

tion  between  your  life  as  a  drunk  and 
your  life  in  recovery." 

Cynthia  Belon,  executive  director  of 
Chemical  Awareness  and  Treatment 
Services  (CATS),  which  oversees  MAP, 
concurred.  "If  they  want  to  gel  off  the 
street  they  have  to  make  promises  to 
come  and  do  certain  things,  like  seek 
treatment,"  she  said.  A  drop-in  center 
would  mean  "every  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry  can  come  in,  as  long  as  the/ re 
not  violent." 

John  Mundell  is  an  outreach  coordi- 
nator at  the  San  Francisco  Coalition  on 
Homelessness.  He  took  his  first  drink  at 
age  12  and  kept  at  it  fordecades,  ending 
up  homeless  on  the  streets  of  San  Fran- 
cisco for  seven  years.  Now  53  and  so- 
ber, he  remembers  his  contact  with  the 
city's  detox  facilities.  He  had  been  in 
and  out  of  Ozanam's  short-term  pro- 
gram but  couldn't  stay  clean. 

"All  winter  long,  they  just  kept  re- 
fusingme  (for  long-term  treatment);  I'd 
been  through  too  many  detoxes  and  too 
many  prior  programs,"  Mundell  said. 
"We  need  to  encourage  people  who  are 
trying  to  continue  until  they  are  suc- 
cessful, instead  of  telling  them,  Tou've 
already  had  too  many  chances.'" 

Mundell  said  each  brush  with  sobri- 
ety adds  up  to  a  stronger  sense  of  iden- 
tic and  a  realization  that  there  is  a  way 
out.  "Gettingsoberisa  learning  experi- 
ence. After  a  number  of  programs  and 
small  successes,  you  get  loa  point  where 
you  realize  you  don't  have  to  do  this  to 
yourself,"  he  said. 

Tumingchronicdrinkersaway  from 
services  because  they  relapse  represents 
a  misunderstanding  of  alcoholism, 
Belon  said. 

"Ifs  because  you  smell  bad  or  you 
look  bad,oryou've  been  hereahund  red 
times,"  she  said.  "Well,  that's  the  na- 
ture of  the  disease.  You  need  to  accept 
relapse  as  part  of  the  disease."  Belon 
has  complained  to  Community  Sub- 
stance Abuse  Services,  the  city  agency 
that  funds  her  organization,  about 
Ozanam's  policy  of  turning  certain 
people  away. 

But  O'Dell  said  he  has  expanded  the 
center's  admissions  policy,  which  used 
to  limit  clients  to  one  visit  every  15 
days.  The  center  has  open  files  on  3300 
people  and  the  temporary  86  list  was 
recently  pared  down  to  45,  he  said — a 
small  number  in  proportion  to  the  total. 
In  addition  people  who  come  too  often 


arc  generally  only  denied  entry  for  "a 
week  at  the  most,"  O'Dell  said. 

The  Revolving  Door 

But  without  Ozanam,  the  hospital  or 
jail  are  the  only  options,  Davis-Hills 
said,  and  unless  a  patient  is  admitted 
overnight,  a  trip  to  theemergency  room 
is  generally  brief.  According  to  Dr.  Alan 
Gelb,  chief  of  the  Department  of  Emer- 
gency Services  at  San  Francisco  General 
Hospital,  treatment  usually  consists  of 
warming  patients  up,  and  giving  them 
vitamins.  Hospital  staff  provide  refer- 
rals to  some  long-term  detox  programs 
before  releasing  homeless  alcoholics, 
emergency  roomdoctor  Linda  Koosaid. 

According  to  Barry  Malton,  who 
coordinatcshomelcss  transportation  for 
CATS,  triage  nurses  at  San  Francisco 
General's  emergency  room  often  allow 
elderly  and  i  11  homeless  alcoholics  to  sit 
in  the  waiting  room  all  night,  even 
though  they  are  not  awaiting  treatment, 
because  they  have  no  place  else  to  go. 
The  gesture,  which  is  contrary  to  hospi- 
tal policy,  points  out  the  need  for  more 
services,  Malton  said. 

If  a  homeless  person's  condition  docs 
not  warrant  an  emergency  room  visit, 
they  could  end  up  in  jail.  While  social 
workers  arc  present  in  the  jails  during 
the  day  to  offer  advice  about  where  to 
go  to  those  who  ask  for  it,  homeless 
alcoholics  released  at  night  often  head 
right  back  to  the  bottle  and  the  streets, 
said  Ralle  Grcenberg,  program  director 
for  the  county  jail's  Forensic  Aids  Unit 
Project  and  Social  Work  Unit.  Grcen- 
berg said  that  with  1,200  people  filling 
the  jails  daily,  it's  impossible  to  keep 
tabs  on  chronic  drinkers. 

Detox  and  rehabilitation  cannot  be 
forced,  she  added.  "If  someone's  not 
ready  to  deal  with  i  t,  there's  not  a  whole 
heck  of  a  lot  we  can  do  for  them,"  she 
said.  "We  need  to  have  a  place  where 
people  can  go  in  lieu  of  jail.  I  know  that 
a  lot  of  people  come  in  and  out,  in  and 
out,  who  havedire  problems  with  alco- 
hol. We  need  to  separate  out  people 
who  commit  criminal  offenses  from 
those  who  have  a  drinking  problem." 

Prentice  said  two  paths  should  be 
followed;  one  for  long-term  detox  pro- 
grams that  stress  rehabilitation  and 
sober  living,  and  another  for  chronic 
drinkers  not  yet  committed  to  starting 
detox.  The  city  is  making  progress  pri- 
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Tenderloin  graffiti  decries  the  deaths  of 
homeless  people  on  the  streets. 

manly  on  the  long-term  path. 

Ozanam  phased  out  its  65  shelter 
spaces  that  had  been  reserved  for 
homeless  people  not  under  the  influ- 
ence of  drugs  or  alcohol  on  Dec.  10,  and 
those  slots  have  been  picked  up  by  the 
city's  South  of  Market  Multi-Service 
Center.  O'Dell  said  Ozanam  will  now 
expand  its  reception  area  from  30  to  50 
places,  and  will  soon  receive  funding  to 
set  up  a  25-bed  residential  treatment 
center,  a  move  toward  long-term  reha- 
bilitation. Ozanam's  72-hour  detox 
program  has  room  for  30  people,  he 
said. 

Those  seeking  short-term  detox  can 
also  go  to  two  other  publicly-funded 
programs — the  Salvation  Army's  Har- 
bor Light  facility,  or  Smith  House,  a 

a)ntinued  on  page  8 
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Safety  Net  Once  Again  Fails  100  Who  Died  Homeless 


continued  from  page  1 

deaths  on  Dec.  17,  the  day  The  Times 
released  its  study. 

"There  arc  1 13  names,  but  we  do  not 
die  by  thirtecns  or  one  hundreds,  but 
one  by  one."  said  Rev.  Glenda  Hope, 
who  led  an  ecumenical  prayer  service 
at  the  memorial.  "No  one's  death  must 
go  unmcntioned  and  unmoumed.  We 
must  remember  that  each  one  had  a 
face,  a  dream,  and  a  story — as  we  all 
do." 

The  Times'  study  pointed  to  the  lack 
of  drop-in  spaces  for  street  alcoholics  to 
get  in  from  the  cold  as  a  key  factor  in 
many  of  this  year's  fatalities.  Reacting 
to  the  high  number  of  alcohol-related 
deaths.  Deputy  Mayor  Myra  Snyder 
pledged  on  Dec.  1 7  to  commit  a  portion 
of  a  $1  million  state  grant  towards  a 
drop-in  center  for  homeless  substance 
abusers.  Two  days  later.  Bob  Prentice, 


with  awful  colds  or  even  pneumonia/' 
said  Jacky  Spenccr-Davies,  assistant 
director  of  the  Bay  Area  Women's  Re- 
source Center.  "Sometimes  they  sp)end 
the  whole  day  in  our  offices  when  it's 
pouring  rain  and  freezing  cold  outside, 
and  they  have  nowhere  to  go." 

Davies  said  that  since  the  city's  hot- 
line hotel  program  was  cut  back  after 
the  October  1989  earthquake,  homeless 
women  have  had  a  hard  time  obtaining 
hotel  rooms.  Under  the  hotline  pro- 
gram, people  could  receive  a  room 
voucher — no  questions  asked — by  lin- 
ingupatthe  Department  of  Social  Serv- 
ices. Now  people  are  encouraged  to 
apply  for  the  city's  Modified  Payments 
Program,  in  which  a  portion  of  the 
client's  public  assistance  check  is  de- 
ducted to  pay  rent. 

That  can  be  a  problem  for  homeless 
women  with  psychological  problems, 
Spencer-Davies  said.  "Many  of  the 


Phoio  Phil  Head 

Danny  "Alabama"  Hitchcock,  memorialized  in  Karen  Nunez's  Altar  for  Homeless  Dead,  died 
Dec.  1 2, 1 989.  found  under  the  freeway  overpass  he  called  home  by  another  homeless  man. 


director  of  the  city's  Healthcare  for  the 
Homeless  program,  said  that  the  Rede- 
velopment Agency  had  identified  $1.5 
million  to  acquire  and  rehabilitate  a 
building  for  the  drop-in  center. 

But  Snyder  and  Prentice  were  un- 
able to  give  a  timeframe  for  such  a 
center  actually  opening  its  doors. 
Pressed  by  homeless  ad  voca  tcs,  Snyder 
would  not  even  commit  to  a  June  1991 
openingdate — the  beginning  of  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

"I'm  not  willing  locommit  to  (open- 
ing a  center  within]  six  months,"  Snyder 
said.  'That  would  be  irresponsible  of 
me — even  though  1  know  the  longer  it 
takes  the  more  people  will  die." 

"The  mayor  is  committed  to  getting 
a  site/'  she  added.  "I  would  like  to  find 
it  within  a  month,  but  what  if  some- 
thing delays  it?  The  city's  full  of  a  lot  of 
bureaucracies,  and  weha  ve  to  deal  with 
that." 

Nearly  a  year  has  passed  since  the 
city  initially  pledged  toopena  alcoholic 
drop-in  center,  and  Mayor  Agnos  is 
now  calling  it  a  priority,  but  until  Dec. 
17,  no  funding  sources  had  been  identi- 
fied. 

"Further  delays  simply  add  to  the 
number  of  preventable  and  unneces- 
sary deaths  on  our  streets,"  said  Josh 
Brandonafter  meeting  withSnyder."Tt's 
one  thing  to  have  the  commitment.  It's 
another  to  get  a  building." 

More  Women  on  the  Streets 

Among  the  17  homeless  women  that 
died  this  year  was  21-year-old  Chcna 
Risley,  who  was  discovered  by  a  fisher- 
man at  the  edge  of  Pier  54,  alongside  a 
duffel  bag,  teddy  bear,  and  her  purse, 
which  had  been  rifled.  Risley  had  over- 
dosed on  a  combination  of  heroin  and 
speed. 

The  average  age  of  the  homeless 
women  who  died  on  the  streets  in  1990 
was  39.  As  with  the  homeless  men  that 
died,  alcohol  and  drugs  were  also  the 
biggest  killers  of  women,  although  one 
was  murdered,  and  several  died  of 
pneumonia. 

"Frequently  women  come  in  here 


mentally  ill  women  who  I  suggest 
modified  payments  to  just  won't  do  it," 
she  said.  "(Under  modified  payments] 
they  have  to  sign  their  check  over  to 
someone  else  and  they're  very  suspi- 
cious of  that." 

Many  of  the  mentally  ill  women, 
Spencer-Da  vies  said,  end  up  ei  ther  stay- 
ing on  the  street  or  going  to  Episcopal 
Sanctuary  orSt.Anthony'ssheltcr.  Once 
there,  if  they  become  violent  or  unruly, 
they  may  be  asked  to  leave,  Spencer- 
Davies  said. 

"They  don't  always  behave  well," 
she  said.  "I  know  one  woman  who  was 
86'd  from  Episcopal  Sanctuary  because 
she  was  violent.  That's  pretty  rare  for 
women  to  bc86'd — the  only  ones  1  know 
that's  happened  to  had  some  type  of 
mental  instability." 

Roxanna  Peters,  62,  was  one  woman 
who  fell  through  the  cracks  in  ihesafety 
net  for  the  mentally  ill.  On  Sept.  10  she 
collapsed  on  Market  Street  and  died  of 
congestive  heart  failure.  She  had  a  long 
history  of  psychological  problems,  in- 
cluding a  one-time  admittance  to  San 
Francisco  General  Hospital's  psych 
ward  as  a  "5150" — deemed  a  danger  to 
herself  or  others. 

While  several  city-funded  and  pri- 
vate shelters  provide  space  for  women, 
the  city's  two  multi-service  centers  did 
not  have  the  capacity  to  take  women 
until  Dec.  1 9,  when  the  North  of  Market 
center  opened  77  beds. 

AJDS  Takes  Its  Toll 

This  year  The  Times'  study  showed 
that  1 3  homeless  people  were  known  to 
have  had  AIDS  or  AIDS-related  condi- 
tions at  the  time  of  their  deaths — with 
AIDS  listed  as  the  cause  of  death  in  10. 
This  is  a  significant  rise  from  last  year, 
when  Times'  research  found  three 
homeless  persons  who  had  AIDS  at  the 
time  of  their  death. 

"All  the  risks  are  there  for  AIDS," 
said  Dr.  Dan  Wlodarczyk,  director  of 
the  city's  Health  Care  for  the  Homeless 
program.  The  threat  of  AIDS  increases 
for  homeless  people  who  don't  get 
regular  medical  care  or  engage  in  'high- 


risk'  behavior,  meaning  intravenous 
drug  use  or  risky  sexual  practices. 

Nancy  Von  Brctzel,SFGH  emergency 
room  social  worker,  agreed.  "I  defi- 
nitely see  a  lot  of  HIV-positive  people 
with  AIDS-related  dementia  because 
they're  just  not  hooked  up  with  the 
system,"  shesaid.  'Teoplewhoget  AIDS 
through  needles  are  not  in  tune  with  the 
services  established  by  the  gay  commu- 
nity." 

Wlodarczyk  said  concern  about  AIDS 
among  clients  at  Health  Care  for  the 
Homeless'  Tom  Waddell  clinic  on  Ivy 
Street  has  increased  dramatically  in  the 
last  year.  "A  year  ago,  we  had  two  AIDS 
groups  a  week,"  he  said.  "Now  de- 
mand for  services  is  much  higher.  We 
have  three  groups  and  they  are  burst- 
ing at  the  seams." 

Although  coroner's  reports  listed 
only  three  AIDS-related  deaths  among 
the  homeless.  Health  Department  rec- 
ords revealed  10  additional  AIDS  cases 
in  which  the  individual  had  no  known 
home  address,  but  died  in  a  hospital  or 
hospice. 

Wlodarczyk  noted  that  homeless 
people  with  AIDS  may  not  be  counted 
among  the  homeless  because  many  do 
not  spend  their  last  days  in  homeless 
shelters,  parks,  or  on  the  streets.  "Many 
people  who  have  AIDS  are  likely  to  get 
sheltered,  or  they  can  qualify  for  SSI," 
he  said.  But,  he  added,  "The  majority  of 
homeless  people  still  present  (symp- 
toms! late.  They  ha  ven't  benefitted  from 
intervention." 

Craig  Lasha  of  the  Mid-Ci  ty  Consor- 
tium loCombat  AIDS  said  the  numbers 
of  AIDS-related  deaths  may  actually  be 
much  higher  because  the  coroner  does 
not  regularly  investigate  a  deceased 
person's  HIV  status  and  may  attribute 
death  to  pneumonia  or  other  causes. 


"I'd  like  to  see  the  deceased  be  tested 
for  AIDS  by  the  coroner,"  said  Lasha. 
"The  numbers  would  show  that  some 
of  the  deaths  attributed  to  overdoses 
and  exposure  were  actually  caused  by 
AIDS" 

William  Davis  of  the  ARC/AIDS 
Vigil  at  United  Nations  Plaza  estimated 
that  at  least  10  percent  to  13  percent  of 
the  homeless  have  ARC  or  AIDS. 
Stormey,  on-sitecoordinator  at  the  vigil, 
said  homeless  men  often  do  not  gain 
access  tobcnefitsavailableto  thcmuntil 
it  is  too  late. 

"No  one  really  cares  unless  you're 
close  todeath,  and  then  it's  too  late,"  he 
said.  "I  know  people  who  finally  got  an 
SSI  check  after  they  died." 

Still  No  Room  at  the  Inn 

Homeless  advocates  say  the  number 
of  free,  temporary  shelter  beds  for 
homeless  people  have  actually  de- 
creased since  the  inception  of  the  Ag- 
nos' homeless  master  plan.  Beyond  Shel- 
ter. The  city  lost  more  than  600  hotline 
hotel  rooms  in  the  October  1989  earth- 
quake, and  since  that  time  Central  City 
Hospitality  House  has  cut  its  shelter 
spaces  by  30  beds,  and  Ozanam  Recep- 
tion Center  has  reduced  its  overnight 
shelter  beds  by  33.  These  losses  have 
only  been  partially  offset  by  the  addi- 
tion of  310  beds  at  the  North  and  South 
of  Market  multi-service  centers  and  60 
beds  at  Canon  Kip,  which  were  slated 
to  close  the  end  of  December. 

A  survey  of  San  Francisco's  home- 
less shelters  by  Independent  Housing 
Services  found  that  homeless  people 
were  turned  away  because  of  lack  of 
space  more  than  5,000  times  from  July  1 
through  Oct.  31. 

continued  on  page  7 


Demographics  of  Homeless  Deaths 


1 1 3  homeless  people — 1 7  women  and 
96  men — died  on  San  Francisco'sstreets 
last  year,  according  to  The  Tenderloin 
Time's  sixth  annual  investigation  of  city 
recordsand  interviews  withshelterand 
hotline  hotel  staffs. 

Asinpreviousyears,T/if  Times' study 
found  that  alcohol  and/or  drug  abuse 
were  leading  factors  in  many  of  the 
deaths  (43  percent).  This  yearns  study 
showed  a  sharp  increase  in  the  number 
of  deaths  among  women  (from  10  in 
1989  to  17  in  1990),  and  those  who  had 
AIDS  (from  3  to  13). 

The  average  age  at  death  was  40, 
which  meant  that  being  homeless  meant 
a  person  had  35  years  cut  from  his  or  her 
life:  the  average  life  expectancy  for 
United  States  citizens  is  75. 

The  Times  investigated  the  one-year 
period  between  Dec.  1,  1989  and  Nov. 
30,  1990.  The  largest  number  of  home- 
less people  died  in  January  (19  deaths), 
with  the  second  greatest  number  of 
fatalities  occurring  in  July  (15  deaths). 
Since  the  opening  of  the  mayor's  Multi- 
Service Centers  on  July  2,  The  Times 
found  33  deaths,  at  least  13  of  which 
were  related  to  alcohol  abuse. 

Studies  by  Homebase,  a  regional 
homeless  policy  group,  show  that  the 
rate  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  among 
the  homeless  population  is  the  same  as 
in  the  general  population.  But  the  ma- 
jority of  those  who  dieon  the  streetsare 
substance  abusers. 

"These  are  mostly  hard-core  street 
people  (who  aredyingj,"  said  Dr.  Daniel 
Wlodarczyk,directorof  the  city's  Health 
Care  for  the  Homeless  program.  If  (the 
death  loll)  was  representative  of  home- 
less people,  there  would  be  more 
women,  higher  ages,  and  a  wider  spec- 
trum of  diseases." 

The  Times  found  82  homeless  deaths 
from  records  at  the  San  Francisco 
Medical  Examiner/Coroner's  office,  22 
from  records  of  the  Pacific  Interment 
Service — the  city-contracted  agency 
which  disposes  of  the  remains  of  home- 
lessand  indigent  San  Franciscans — and 
nine  from  interviews  with  staff  at  shel- 
ters and  hotline  hotels.  Coroner's  re- 
ports pointed  The  Times  toward  those 
who  died  outside  or  in  shelters  with  no 
known  local  address,  while  Pacific  In- 


terment Service  records  revealed  those 
who  were  homeless  but  died  in  hospi- 
tals. 

The  Times  study  revealed  the  follow- 
ing about  those  who  died: 
SEX: 

•84  percent,  or  96,  were  males 
'15  percent,  or  1 7.  were  females 
RACE: 

•53  percent,  or  61 ,  were  wtirte 
•23  percent,  or  26,  were  black 
•7  percent,  or  9,  were  Hispanic 
•2  percent,  or  3.  were  Native  American 
•10  percent,  or  12,  were  unknown  or 
other  races 

•The  average  age  at  death  was  40 
•34  percent,  or  38,  died  between  the 

ages  of  30  and  39. 
•55  percent,  or  63,  died  between  the 

ages  of  30  and  49 
•The  youngest  were  18  years  old  (2 

deaths),  the  oldest.  74 

CAUSE  OF  DEATH: 

The  cause  of  death  is  known  in  1 00  of  the 
113  deaths. 

1.  Of  those  deaths,  the  leading  cause 
was  alcohol  and/or  drugs: 

•19  percent,  or  1 9.  died  from  drug  overdose 
•12  percent,  or  12,  died  from  alcohol  abuse 
•12  percent,  or  1 2,  died  from  a  combination 
of  alcohol  and  drugs 

•43  percent,  or  43,  died  from  drugs  and/or 
alcohol 

•52  percent,  or  52.  died  from  alcohol  abuse 
or  a  combination  of  alcohol  and  drugs,  or 
had  a  history  of  alcohol  abuse 

2.  Other  Causes 

•13  percent,  or  13.  had  AIDS  or  were  HIV- 
positive  at  the  time  of  death,  with  the 
cause  of  death  in  1 0  of  those  cases  di- 
rectly attributed  to  AIDS 
•1 1  percent,  or  1 1,  died  from  heart  disease 
•8  percent,  or  8,  died  from  homicide 
•7  percent,  or  7,  died  from  multiple  traumatic 
injuries 

•6  percent,  or  6.  died  from  suicide 
-6  percent,  or  6,  died  from  liver  ailments 
•6  percent,  or  6,  died  from  lung  disease 
•2  percent,  or  2,  died  from  gastrointestinal 

hemorrhage 
•2  percent,  or  2,  died  from  kidney  disease 
•1  percent,  or  1,  died  from  hypothermia 
•  2  percent,  or  2,  died  from  accidents  (fire, 

drowning) 

•2  percent,  or  2,  died  from  other  ailments 
(appendicitis,  pancreatitis) 
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Father  Figure,  War  Hero; 
Stronghorse  Remembered 


by  Kevin  Dallas 

People  dying  homeless  on  the 
streets  is  nothing  new.  But  it 
strikes  closer  to  home  when  the 
homeless  person  who  dies  is  someone 
you  knew.  My  friend,  who  was  known 
as  Stronghorse,  died  alone  in  a  flea-bag 
hotel  in  April. 

Stronghorse  did  his  time  on  the 
streets,  usually  camping  at  the  corner  of 
Powell  and  CyParrell  streets.  He  pan- 
handled, swigged  his  share  of  vodka, 
and  made  plenty  of  friends. 

"He  was  like  a  father  to  me,"  said 
Nona  Balstad,  who  was  very  close  to 
Stronghorse  during  the  last  six  months 
of  his  troubled  life.  She  organized  a 
tribute  to  the  man. 

Rudy  Cannon  also  saw  Stronghorse 
asa  father  figure.  The  two  often  camped 
together  and  shared  the  homeless  expe- 
rience for  thelast  six  years.  Rudy  makes 
his  living  collecting  bottles  and  cans  to 
recycle.  Cannon  gave  me  a  lot  of  back- 

In  Memory  of 
Those  Who 
Died  on  the 

Stre^*' 

The  Times'  research  of  coroner's  re- 
ports and  moP^^'y  records  reveals  not  only 
f/ie  erim  s>^^'"^^' ^'^^  "  P"^'"*"^  °/ '''^ 
liv^  of  ^ P^^''P^^       '^^^^  ^^d  how  they 
^ev  final  hours,  often  in  a  violent 
eh/  world  that  otherwise  remains 
unseen  end  unheard.  The  following  are 
excerpts  from  reports  of  some  of  the  113 
^^e/ess  people  who  died  in  San  Francisco 

Warren  Dillard,  24,  was  killed  after 
he  fell  after  trying  to  climb  drain  pipes 
along  a  wall  next  to  Original  Joe's  on 
TaylorStreeltogelintoabuilding.  After 
he  fell,  Dillard  was  spotted  lying  in  the 
parking  lot  by  a  passerby  who  reported 
to  the  coroner  that  he  asked  him,  "Are 
you  dead  or  what?"  but  left  Dillard 
alone  when  he  groaned  in  response. 
When  authorities  were  finally  contacted 
the  next  morning,  Dillard  was  dead, 
lying  in  the  same  spot. 

Jimmy  Burks,  46,  overdosed  on  her- 
oin. An  amputee  who  used  crutches,  he 
was  last  seen  panhandling  and  going 
through  garbage  cans  the  previous  af- 
ternoon. 

One  man,  identified  only  as  John 
Doe  by  the  coroner's  office,  was  hit 
and  killed  by  a  car  while  pushing  his 
shopping  cart  along  Townsend  Street. 

Oneof  two  1 8-year-oIds  to  die  home- 
less this  year,  Christopher  Berry  col- 
lided witha  taxi  around  midnight  while 
riding  his  bike  at  Divisadero  and  Page 
streets.  He  had  been  living  at  Hospital- 
ity House's  homeless  youth  shelter, 
where acqua i n tances  said  he  wa s bright, 
industrious,  and  popular. 

Donna  Conklin,  58,  died  of  heart  dis- 
ease in  a  Larkin  Street  doorway  after 
spendingthe  night  thcrebesidea  friend. 

Susan  Jan  Reddy,  47,  died  of  pneu- 
monia in  a  friend's  room  on  Octavia 
Street.  She  had  checked  into  Ozanam 
Reception  Center  10  days  before  with  a 
head  wound,  saying  she  had  been  as- 
saulted and  had  then  fallen  against  a 
park  bench  four  days  earlier. 

Stephen  Richard  Legro  was  home- 
less when  he  died  of  AIDS  after  three 
days  inSan  Francisco  General  Hospital. 
Legro  served  in  themihtary  ft-om  1964- 
66. 

William  Butters,  33,  a  Native  Ameri- 
can, was  alive  but  extremely  chilled 
when  he  was  found  on  a  South  of  Mar- 
ket sidewalk.  He  died  of  hypothermia 
at  San  Francisco  General  Hospital, 
where  his  temperature  was  67  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Anthony  Lopez,  38,  fell  down  two 
flights  of  stairs  but  did  not  seek  treat- 
ment for  12  hours.  He  died  13days  later 
at  San  Francisco  General  Hospital  of 


ground  and  insightsabout  Stronghorse. 

Stronghorse,  a  full-blooded  Seminole 
Indian,  was  a  decorated  World  War  11 
flyer,  according  to  Cannon.  He  received 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  from 
President  Eisenhower  himself  after  rc- 
enlisting  and  fighting  in  the  Korean 
War. 

"Stronghorse  hated  war,"  said  Rudy, 
"but  asa  Native  American,  he  felt  it  was 
his  duty  to  fight." 

The  Stronghorse  I  knew  wasa  crusty 
curmudgeon  with  a  heart  of  gold.  He 
called  me  "Little  Brother."  He  spent  as 
much  time  chasing  me  away  from  his 
camp  as  he  did  inviting  me  to  cop  a 
squat  and.sharc  a  drink  with  him  and 
his  extended  family. 

He  used  to  sit  in  ihcsame  comer  seat 
in  the  window  facing  McAllister  Street 
at  Carl's  Jr.  We,  his  friends,  always  feel 
a  twinge  of  sorrow  and  nostalgia  now 
when  wc  walk  by  and  don't  see  him 
sitting  there. 

bronchopneumonia  brought  on  by 
multiple  traumatic  injuries. 

Rutherford  Loneman,  50,  died  of 
heart  disease  while  slcepingal  Ozanam 
Reccr*»o"  t  ei\tcr,  where  he  had  checked 
M  two  days  earllw. 

Howard  Stanscll,  43,  died  of  appen- 
dicitis in  an  abandoned  car,  which  he 
also  used  to  store  various  scavenged 
items  from  around  the  city. 

Charles  Fountain,50,drowned  when 
a  wave  hit  his  hideaway  at  the  beach, 
where  he  was  found  among  the  rocks 
by  a  man  walking  his  dog. 

John  Wesley  Morse,  45,  shot  himself 
in  the  van  where  he  lived,  parked  at 
Stow  Lake  in  Golden  Gate  Park.  Ac- 
cording to  his  brother,  Morse  had  a  his- 
tory of  psychological  problems,  and  had 
recently  been  depressed  over  debts  and 
inahilitv  to  eel  his  life  together. 

-Bui  Kisliukana  Sara  Co/m 


Homeless 
Death  Toll  on 
The  Rise  on 
S.F.'s  Streets 

continued  from  page  6 

The  two  multi-service  centers 
(MSCs),  touted  in  July  as  the  center- 
pieces of  the  mayor's  homeless  plan 
have  yet  to  meet  many  of  their  objec- 
tives, advocates  say,  and  the  centers 
have  been  full  almost  from  their  incep- 
tion. In  December,  the  Norlh  of  Market 
center  turned  away  from  five  to  15 
people  a  night,  according  to  shelter 
manager  Steve  Suwalski,and  theSouth 
of  Market  center  reportedly  was  turn- 
ing away  an  average  of  10  people  each 
night. 

"I'm  still  waiting  for  them  to  become 
lruemulti-servicecenters,"said  Health 
Care  for  the  Homeless'  Wlodarczyk. 
"They  haven'tbeen  remodeled  yet.  They 
don't  have  the  full  array  of  services  yet. 
No  day  time  drop-in,  no  storage  facili- 
ties, no  mail.  They  are  operating  as 
shelters,  at  best." 

The  North  of  Market  center  opened 
up  77  beds  for  women  and  a  drop-in 
component  in  late  December,  although 
neither  is  oriented  towards  the  people 
who  are  dying  in  the  greatest  numbers: 
the  chronic  street  alcoholics — some  52 
of  whom  died  on  the  streets  last  year. 

"There's  nowhere  to  discharge  alco- 
holic patients  to  who  don't  want  to  go  to 
detox,"  said  SFGH  emergency  room 
social  worker  Von  Bretzel.  "There's 
nowhere  to  send  them  except  the 
streets."  The  multi-service  centers  are 
not  an  option,  she  said,  because  the 
available  beds  are  awarded  on  a  lottery 
basis.  "You  can't  send  someone  from  a 
hospital  bed  to  a  lottery,"  she  said.  In 
addition,  the  MSCs  won't  shelter  some- 
one so  severely  intoxicated  that  shelter 


Photo  GeoKrey  Miller 

Stronghorse,  fathertigure  to  some,  warhero.  and  homeless,  seen  in  his  tent  at  United  Nations 
Plaza,  near  the  ARC/AIDS  vigil;  he  died  last  year. 

Bruce  Martin,  spoke  of  the  horrors  of 
war  while  he  drank  to  forget.  He  will 
always  be  remembered  by  those  who 
loved  him. 


It's  a  damn  shame  that  such  a  man 
spent  so  many  of  his  final  years  home- 
less, only  to  die  of  an  alcoholic  seizure 
in  the  Folsom  Street  Hotel. 

Stronghorse,  whose  Anglo  name  was 


-Reprinted  from  The  Homeless  Times 


A  Poet  Who  Wrote  of,  and 
Then  Died  in  The  Streets 


by  Sarah  Menefee 

On  April  13,  1990— Good  Fri- 
day— two  homeless  Food  Not 
Bombs  members  and  I  served 
food  (illegally)  to  a  long  lineof  peoplcat 
Civic  Center  who  live  there  or  nearby. 
In  these  faces,  old  and  young,  of  every 
race — all  bravely  beautiful — I  saw  shin- 
ing the  spirit  of  my  friend  Ray  Th- 
ompson. His  body  lay  yet  unclaimed  in 
a  cold  morgue  drawer.  Ray  overdosed 
and  died  suddenly;  killed  by  homcless- 
ncss  and  its  horrors.  Ray  was  the  de- 
fender of  the  rights  of  his  fellow  prison- 
ers while  inside,  a  tireless  homeless 
organizer  while  he  was  in  the  cold  hell 
of  the  streets,  and  a  poet  who  trans- 
formed suffering  into  resistance  and 
beauty. 

At  a  memorial  reading  for  Ray, 
friends  gathered  to  rememberand  honor 
him.  They  read  his  poems,  which  mix 
passion,  tendemessand  moral  outrage. 
They  are  works  capable  of  inspiring 
new  poets  who  will  continue  the 
struggle  against  exploitation  and  mis- 
ery. 


staff  deem  it  a  problem,  said  Suwalski. 

The  Emergency  Room  at  SFGH  or 
the  Crisis  Clinic  at  Mt.  Zion,  which  is 
slated  to  close  in  March  1991  because  of 
budget  cuts,  are  often  the  only  places 
homeless  people  can  turn  to  for  medical 
attention.  But  this  year  stale  and  city 
shortfalls  threatened  to  cut  $16  million 
from  San  Francisco's  public  health  care 
system,  and  next  year  promises  not  to 
be  any  belter. 

"Cuts  anywhere  in  the  system  will 
hurt  the  homeless,"  said  Dr.  Alan  Gelb, 
chief  of  the  Department  of  Emergency 
Services  at  SFGH.  "We're  the  health 
care  of  last  resort.  Homeless  people 
comeinforevcrything  froma  medicine 
refill  because  they  have  no  physician,  to 
the  guy  who  lives  by  the  underpass 
who  comes  in  hypothermic.  We're  the 
only  trauma  center  in  the  city.  No  mat- 
ter where  (in  the  system)  the  cuts  come, 
lhe/11  affect  us." 

To  stem  the  numbers  of  homeless 
people  dying  on  the  streets,  most  agree 
that  a  drop-in  center  for  homeless  sub- 
stance abusers  is  critically  needed. 
"Right  now  the  charge  is  to  to  get  a 
detox  center  for  people  who  are  drink- 
ing and  using,"  said  Robert  Prentice, 
director  of  Health  Care  for  the  Home- 
less. "Not  only  to  sleep  it  off,  but  to 
sleep  through  the  night.  It  has  become 
the  Mayor' s  new  top  priority." 

Mayor's  Spokesman  Art  Silverman 
agreed.  'The  mayor  has  made  it  clear 
thai  this  is  his  top  priority  for  the  next 
piece  [of  Beyond  Shelter],"  Silver  said  on 
Dec.  19.  'It's  something  he  wants  lo  see 
funded  in  the  upcoming  (June  1991] 


P.S.  lo  a  Christmas  Card 

In  this  wilderness 

of  hungry  streets 

I  signed  "With  affection" 

and  dared  not  sign  "Love' 

and  left  the  card 

at  the  desk 

For  the  sidewalks 
have  cracked 
open  in  secret  place 
where  the  green  rivers 
of  the  moon 
run  in  the  sewers 
where  caves 
harbor  men  without 
the  prupcr  papers 
and  the  walls  listen 
lo  secret  prayers 
for  food  and  jobs 


Secret  prayers 

are  handwritten  in  blood 

on  the  wall 

of  the  Financial  darkness 
District 

where  within  nightly 

cardboard  altars 

hearts  burn 

like  candles 

within  the  embattled 

and  cold  flesh 

of  those  uncounted 

and  locked  from  churches 

lo  see  even 
the  length 

of  one  new  street  block 
to  see  the  meaning 
of  every  line  in  every  face 
to  see  it  all 
pain  and  secrets 
and  the  secret  desires 
in  homeless  hearts 
would  shatter  the  eyes 

with 
Love 
Love 

buried  in  every  scar 


-Ray  Thompson 


budget.  The  money  obviously  is  not 
there  in  this  current  fiscal  year." 

However,  despite  the  city's  pledges 
and  pronnises,  such  a  facility  has  not 
been  funded  to  dale  and  won'topen  for 
at  leastsixnwnlhsattheearliest.  Shortly 
after  last  year's  pledge  Peter  DeDoIce 
d  i  ed .  Two  wee  ks  a  f ter  t  h  i  s  yea  f  s  prom- 
ise,  Stephen  DcDolce  died. 

While  the  city  makes  plans  for  the 
new  drop-in  center  under  the  shadow 
of  113  deaths  in  the  last  12  months, 
homeless  advocates,  service  providers, 
and  the  homeless  wait  lo  see  what  the 
new  year  will  bring. 
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Mobile  Patrol  Links  Street 
Drinkers  to  Services 


by  Mike  McDennott 

The  night  shift  begins  at  10:30 
p.m.  for  the  Mobile  Assistance 
Patrol  (MAP),  which  picks  up 
homelessalcoholicsfrom  thestrcotsand 
drives  them  to  detox  centers,  city  shel- 
ters, or  the  hospital.  Their  mission  is 
particularly  crucial  as  temperatures 


gloves,  hoists  the  man  into  the  van,  and 
drives  him  to  the  Ozanam  Reception 
Center,  the  city's  central  detoxification 
center. 

Since  the  man  has  already  been 
admitted  to  Ozanam  twice  within  the 
last  48  hours  there  is  uncertainty  if  he'll 
be  admitted  again.  After  some  discus- 
sion, he  is  admitted. 


«  .       .       ,      .       ^  -  Pholo:  Phil  Head 

On  the  doorstep  of  a  church  in  North  Beach.  Jenkins  picks  up  -Space  Man."  who  is  lookino 
for  a  ride  to  Ozanam  to  get  sober  ^ 


Phoio.  Phil  Head 

On  the  front  lines  of  providing  care  to  homeless  people  is  MAP  counsellor  George  Jenkins, 
who  offers  a  ride  to  a  homeless  man  to  Ozanam  Reception  Center. 


drop,  bringing  the  risk  of  hypothermia, 
which  could  result  in  death. 

Responding  to  its  first  call  at  10:45 
p.m.  froma  liquorstoreowneron  Valen- 
cia Street,  the  MAP  van  arrives  to  find 
sprawled  out  on  the  concrete  a  man 
wcaringablue  jumpsuit  soaked  inurine. 
George  Jenkins,  the  MAP  counsellor  on 
duty,  recognizes  the  man  from  previ- 
ous pick-ups.  Jenkins  puts  on  rubber 


Inside  Ozanam,  fluorescent  lights 
cast  a  gray  haze  over  some  30  sleepers 
spread  out  across  the  floor  on  mattresses 
and  cots.  Wrapped  in  their  blankets  or 
asleep  in  their  clothes,  there  are  sounds 
of  people  snoring  or  coughing  as  they 
slumber. 

MAP  patrols  the  city  24  hours  a  day 
with  one  van.  By  11  p.m.  Jenkins  re- 
sponds to  the  third  call  of  the  evening: 


a  man  is  on  the  doorstep  of  a  church  on 
Columbus  Avenue  and  Vallejo  Street. 
The  young  man  is  not  only  conscious 
but  talkative;  hecallshimselfSpace  Man 
and  has  a  model  of  the  space  shuttle 
strapped  to  his  wrist.  He  says  he  .= 
looking  for  a  riJe  to  the  Ozanam  center 
so  that  he  can  get  into  a  recovery  pro- 
gram and  eventually  dry  out. 

At  12:02  a.m.  the  San  Francisco  Po- 
lice Department  reports  a  man  in  need 
of  assistance  at  22  Second  St.  When  the 
MAP  van  arrives,  however,  the  person 
has  already  moved  on. 

Just  down  thestreet,  though,  atThird 
and  Market  streets,  a  man  is  spotted 
laying  on  the  sidewalk  wearing  only  a 
T-shirt  and  an  open  jacket,  with  no  bed 
roll.  With  some  support  he  staggers 
into  the  van  and  is  driven  to  Ozanam, 
where  after  accepting  the  man.  onp 
the  Staff  says  mat  mere  is  only  one 
vacancy  remaining. 

Which  isfortunatebecause  theCrand 


Street  Drinkers  Face  Tough  Detox  Dilemma 


continued  from  page  5 

program  for  women.  All  clients  must 
start  at  Ozanam  first  before  being  re- 
ferred. From  Harbor  Light  or  Smith 
House,  street  drinkers  can  apply  for 
admission  to  long-term  detox  programs, 
such  as  the  Redwood  Treatment  Cen- 
ter, San  Francisco  General  Hospital's 
Tom  Smith  Substance  Abuse  program, 
or  Liberation  House. 

While  Prentice  and  Deputy  Mayor 
Myra  Snyder  both  told  The  Times  that 
creating  a  drop-in  center  for  homeless 
alcoholics  has  become  a  priorit>-  for 
Agnos,  no  funds  had  been  identified  in 
the  city's  1990-91  budget  for  such  a 
center  as  of  Dec.  17.  Prentice  said  that 
several  city  department  heads  were 
currently  meeting  to  to  work  the 
center  into  their  June  1991  budgets. 

Prentice  told  The  Times  on  Dec.  13 
that  a  $1  million  state  grant  finalized  in 
October  was  earmarked  for  two  long- 
term  detox  projects.  The  money  will  be 
used  to  add  40  four-  to  six-month  resi- 
dential treatment  slots  to  the  Walden 
House  intensive  detox  program.  The 
city  will  also  lease  a  70-room  "sober 
hotel"  on  Sixth  Street  that  would  pro- 
vide a  drop-in  center  on  the  ground 
floor,  topped  by  a  detox  program,  and 
living  space  for  those  who  complete 
detox. 

"The  money  is  totally  dedicated  to 
those  two  purposes,"  said  Carla  Javits, 
director  of  planning  at  the  Department 
of  Social  Services. 

But  on  Dec.  17,  when  The  Tenderloin 
Times  released  its  1990  homeless  death 
report  revealing  the  high  numbers  of 
alcohol-related  fatalities,  the  city 
changed  its  stance. 

Deputy  Mayor  for  Health  and 
Human  Services  Myra  Snyder  told  The 
Times  on  Dec.  17  that  some  of  the  $1 
million  state  grant  would  go  towards  a 
drop-in  center,  although  she  couldn't 


say  when  such  a  center  would  open 
because  a  site  still  needed  to  be  identi- 
fied and  morefundsneededtoberaiscd. 

Medical  Detox  or  Cold  Turkey? 

Even  if  the  drop-in  center  were  to 
materialize  tomorrow,  some  say  that 
street  drinkers  need  more  than  a  place 
to  get  in  from  the  cold  if  the/ re  ever 
going  to  break  their  cycle  of  drinking. 
Many  chronic  alcoholics  need  medical 
detox,  especially  if  they  are  prone  to 
seizures. 

AllofSan  Francisco'sdetoxprograms 
are  "social" — meaning  no  medication 
is  administered  to  diminish  the  shock 
of  withdrawal — but  most  service  pro- 
viders agree  medical  detox  should  be 
administered  in  some  cases. 

"Once  people  start  to  withdraw, 
thaf  s  when  you  lose  them,"  Wlodarczy  k 
said.  "Once Ihe/regoing  through  with- 
drawal only  one  or  two  things  will  help 
them — more  drinking  or  medication." 
Wlodarczyk  said  the  city  has  steered 
clear  of  medical  detox  because  the  so- 
cial model  is  less  expensive.  Social 
programs  can  be  staffed  by  low-paid 
peer  counselors  and  volunteers,  rather 
than  medical  personnel.  Medical  detox 
costsare  estimated  at  $300  a  day,  versus 
approximately  $45  a  night  at  a  social 
detox  program  such  as  Ozanam.  How- 
ever, a  night  at  SFGH  for  a  homeless 
alcoholic  costs  Uxpayers$500  to  $1 ,000. 

Yet  medical  detox  opponents  criti- 
cize this  method  as  becoming  an  addic- 
tion in  itself.  "(Opponents]  think  if  you 
medically  detox  people,  they'll  keep 
coming  back  (for  detox]  because  it's  so 
easy,"  Mundcll  said.  'That  applies  in 
some  cases,  but  medical  detox  is  the 
only  solution  for  some  of  these  guys 
who've  been  drunk  for  20  yearsand  just 
can' t  cut  three  days  cold  tu  rkey .  They're 
going  to  check  out  and  walk  to  Fred's 
Liquor  on  Sixth  Street." 


But  CATS'  Barry  Malton,  a  former 
alcohol  and  drug  abuser  until  13  years 
ago,  said  that  for  him,  medical  detox 
was  ineffective  because  it  amounted  to 
substituting  one  drug — Valium — for 
another.  "When  I  went  through  social 
detox,  then  I  really  appreciated  how 
serious  my  problem  was,"  he  said. 

But  both  Maltonand  Mundell  agreed 
the  physical  shock  of  quitting  alcohol 
cold  turkey — particularly  for  elderly 
people,  pregnant  women,  and  epilep- 
tics— can  lead  to  seizures,  which  may 


One  of  1 7  homeless  women  to  die  this  year 
was  Gracie  Beavers,  a  regular  at  Ozanam 
who  died  of  cirrhosis  on  July  29. 

be  life  threatening. 

'There  is  a  segment,  even  of  the 
population  we  deal  with  (at  Ozanam], 
who  I  think  should  be  medically  de- 
toxed,"  Ozanam's  O'Dell  said.  "If  we 
know  they  have  a  difficult  time,  medi- 
cally, witlidrawing,  we  refer  them  over 
to  (San  Francisco]  General  (Hospital]." 

But  medical  detox  is  hard  to  come 
by,  even  at  the  hospital.  In  order  to  get 
into  medical  detox,  SFGH's  Gelb  said, 
the  person  needs  to  have  been  sober  for 
a  while.  If  they  miss  an  appointment, 
they're  booted  from  the  program. 

Mundell  got  into  medical  detox  "by 


Central  Hotel  on  Market  Street  calls  in 
with  another  case. 

His  name  is  Chapin  and  he  is  clean 
cut,  wearing  a  wool  suit  jacket,  and 
carrying  a  quilt.  In  one  pocket  he  has  a 
bright  red  rattle  and  in  the  other  a 
a  K..._  Heappearsfamiliarwith the 

T  -  ^^'^  van  and  rides 

quietly  to  the  Ozanam  center,  fiuina  it 
for  the  night.  ° 

Any  other  pickups  tcight  will  have 
to  go  to  one  of  the  cit/s  ho^^ig^g  ^^^^ 
ters  or,  if  the  shelters  are  ^j^^ 
hospital. 

Most  of  MAP'S  staffers  ar3  recove. 
ing  alcoholics  or  addicts,  or  are  for- 
merly homeless,  which  helps  them  have 
empathy  with  the  street  alcoholics  the*' 
meet  on  the  job. 

MAP  d'-i-'"-  '  

celebrate  nislhirdyearof  sobriety,  finds 

his  job  fulfilling:  "I  was  an  indigent 

tramp  at  one  time,"  he  says,  "and  this 

job  helps  me  in  my  recovery." 


accident,"  and  it  proved  to  be  a  big  step 
in  getting  him  sober,  he  said.  Stitches  he 
received  after  someone  slashed  his 
throat  in  a  San  Francisco  alley  became 
seriously  infected  and  he  ended  upback 
in  the  hospital,  convulsing  in  alcohol 
withdrawal  on  a  gumey.  A  doctor  took 
one  look  at  him  and  decided  to  medi- 
cate him.  Mundell  said  that  got  him 
eating  and  thinking  more  clearly.  He 

"/  could  never  eat  when  I  went 
cold  turke}/ for  three  days.  In  medical 
detox,  I  slept  the  first  night  and  ate 
the  next  morning.  That's  a  big  boost 
when  you're  detoxing. " 

-John  Mundell 

was  offered  a  slot  in  a  2S-day  detox 
center,  and  moved  on  to  spend  six 
months  sober  at  the  Salvation  Army's 
Harbor  Light  facility. 

"I  could  never  eat  when  I  went  cold 
turkey  for  three  days,"  Mundell  said. 
"In  medical  detox,  I  slept  the  first  night 
and  ate  the  next  morning.  That's  a  big 
boost  when  you're  detoxing." 

AfterMundellquitdrinkingforgood, 
he  managed  the  Salvation  Army  shel- 
ter, and  worked  for  the  Tenderioin  Self- 
Hclp  Center  and  the  cit/s  Health  Care 
for  the  Homeless  program.  He  has  seen 
many  clients  whom  he  felt  needed 
medical  detox  to  beat  alcoholism.  One 
was  Shawn  Bermingham. 

Mundell  was  Bermingham's  case 
worker  when  he  worked  for  Health  Care 
for  the  Homeless  in  1988,  and  recom- 
mended him  to  hospital  staff  for  medi- 
cal detox. 

"I  put  him  in  (social]  detox  half  a 
dozen  times.  He  couldn't  go  through 
the  three  daysof  cold  turkey,"  Mundell 
said.  "His  expressed  desire  all  the  time 
was  to  get  straight."  Mundell  fell  Ber- 
mingham might  have  made  it  had  he 
been  put  in  nodical  detox. 

"He  had  every  reason  to  be  hospital- 
ized and  he  wasn't,"  Mundell  said. 
"Now  he's  dead." 
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How  to  Stay  Healthy  and  Beat  the  Streets 


by  David  Gross 

Many  of  the  health  problems 
caused  by  homelessncss  can 
bo  prevented,  says  Dr.  Peter 
Lurie  of  San  Francisco  General  Hospi- 
tal, by  practicing  basic  cleanliness, 
avoiding  drugs,  alcohol,  and  cigarets. 

An»ng  the  most  common  problems 
are  lice,  scabies,  dental  problems,  foot 
ailments,  tuberculosis,  and  drug  abuse- 
related  diseases.  Lurie  warned  thai  some 
of  these  ailments  can  be  quite  serious 
and  highly  contagious. 

Identifying  a  Health  Problem 

A  health  problem  may  appear  mi- 
nor, but  if  left  untreated  can  become 
serious.  If  your  skin  is  itching,  you  may 
have  scabies  or  lice.  If  a  cut  or  bruise 
doesn't  go  away  but  instead  grows,  it 
may  be  a  sign  a  serious  illness.  If  you 
hurt  inside  (your  stomach,  chest,  arms, 
or  legs),  you  could  have  a  serious  disor- 
der. Minor  aches,  pains,  and  wounds 
should  be  examined  at  a  local  clinic 
before  they  become  worse. 

Prevention 

Try  to  wash  every  day — this  helps  to 
prevent  some  diseases.  (Free  showers 
are  available  seven  days  a  week  at  St. 
Anthony  Foundation,  45  Jones  St.,  at 
2:25  p.m.  for  men,  and  at  5:45  p.m.  for 
women).  Lurie  emphasizes  that  some- 
thing as  simple  as  washing  one's  feet  is 
important  to  those  living  on  the  street. 
Many  foot  problems,  for  instance,  can 
be  traced  to  poor  personal  hygiene. 

Obviously,  Lurie  added,  the  best 
prevention  for  health  problems  related 
to  homelessness  is  a  home.  Anything 


Phoio:  Phil 

A  wofker  from  the  city's  Mobile  Assistance  Patrol,  whose  van  shuttles  homeless  people  to 
shelters  and  hospitals  24  hours  a  day,  tends  to  a  person  in  need  of  medical  attention. 


else  is  only  temporary. 

Some  of  the  most  common  problems 
plaguing  homeless  people  can  be  dealt 
with  by  taking  the  following  advice: 

Lice:  If  your  hair  or  body  itches,  you 
may  have  lice,  a  small  insect.  To  avoid 
lice,  do  not  share  combs,  brushes,  hats, 
clothes,  or  t>eds  with  someone  who  has 
lice.  To  rid  yourself  of  lice,  wash  with  a 
prescription  medication  like  Lindane 
Ointment.  Do  not  use  kerosine  or  gaso- 
line— it  might  catch  on  fire!  St. 
Anthony's  Clinic,  45  Jones  St.,  offers 
debusing  services  for  men  between  2:15 
p.m.  and  3:45  p.m.,  Mon.-Thurs.,  and 
tietwcen  2:15  p.m.  and  3  p.m.  on  Fri- 


days. For  women,  services  are  between 
5:15  p.m.  and  6:45  p.m.  every  day. 

Scabies:  If  your  skin  itches,  espe- 
cially at  night,  or  if  you  have  small  scabs 
from  scratching,  you  may  have  scabies. 
Scabies  are  small  mites  that  live  in  the 
skin.  To  avoid  scabies,  don't  share  your 
clothing  or  bed  with  someone  who  has 
scabies.  Try  not  to  scratch  the  sores.  See 
a  doctor  if  you  have  scabies. 

Dental  Problems:  If  your  teeth  or 
gurttt  hurt,  or  if  your  gums  are  bleed- 
ing, you've  got  a  dental  problem  Brush- 
ing your  teeth  every  morning  and  night 
is  important  to  maintain  good  dental 
hygiene. 


Foot  Ailments:  Try  to  wash  your  feel 
and  socks  regularly.  St.  Anthony's  of- 
fers free  laundry  scrvia'  (one  change  of 
clothes)  for  men  at  2:15  p.m.,  Mon.-Fri. 
and  for  women  at  5:30  p.m.,Mon.-Fri. 
Sec  a  doctorif  the  problem  persists. 

Tuberculosis:  If  you  are  very  tired, 
have  a  fever,  are  losing  weight  quickly, 
and  arc  coughing  a  lot,  you  may  have 
tuberculosis  and  you  should  see  a  doc- 
tor. You  can  get  the  disease  from  some- 
one else  with  tuberculosis.  The  old 
customs  of  covering  your  nwuth  when 
you  cough  or  sneeze  aT>d  not  spitting 
are  ways  of  preventing  contagious  dis- 
eases like  tuberculosis  from  spreading, 

AIDS:  AIDS  is  a  fatal  disease  that  is 
transmitted  through  sexual  contact  and 
blood-to-blood  contact,  and  from  in- 
fected mothers  to  their  babies.  Practice 
safe  sex  using  condoms  and  if  you 
are  an  l.v.  drug  user,  don't  share 
needles.  There  is  no  way  of  knowing  for 
sure  if  you  have  AIDS  without  a  thor- 
ough examination  by  a  doctor.  AIDS' 
symptoms  (many  of  which  are  also 
present  in  other  minor  illnesses,  such  as 
colds,  bronchitis,  and  flu)  include  per- 
sistent unexplained  fatigue,  chills,  fe- 
ver, drenching  night  sweats,  unex- 
plained weight  loss,  swollen  glands, 
blotches  or  bumps  on  or  inside  the  skin, 
mouth,  nose,  eyelids,  or  rectum,  persis- 
tent white  spots  or  blemishes  in'the 
mouth,  and  a  dry  cough. 

Drug-abuse-related  diseases:  Avoid 
drugs,  alcohol,  and  cigarets.  If  you  use 
I.V.  drugs,  use  clean  needles  and  do  not 
share  them.  Don't  smoke.  Alcohol  les- 
sons your  ability  to  fight  disease.  If  you 
drink,  you  11  be  sick  longer  and  the  con- 
sequences will  be  more  serious. 


What  to  Do  and  Where  to  Go  When  You  Need  Health  Care 


PhoD:  Phil  He^ 


Nurse  Liz  Worcester  tends  to  minor  physical  ailments  and  makes  referrals  out  of  the  tsack  of 
the  Street  Outreach  Services  van  near  Justin  Hermann  Plaza,  (see  story  page  10.) 


compiled  by  Greer  Ueuad 
and  Rhor>da  Henderson 

AIDS 

•  Catholtc  Charttles  AIDS'ARC  Program 
1049  Mark«t  St.,  #200,  94103.  864-7400 

Client  advocacy,  counseling,  emergency 
financial  assistance  to  help  pay  for  medical 
bills  of  persons  with  AIDS  and/or  ARC  whose 
monthly  income  Is  $1.000/mo.  or  less.  Also 
provides  long-term  housing  and  support 
services  for  persons  with  AIDS  and/or  ARC. 
Call  563-9228  for  more  information  about 
their  residential  project. 
>  Shantl  Project 

25  Howard  St..  94105,  777-2273 

Emotional  and  practical  support  for  people 
with  AIDS.  Family  housing  program  pro- 
vides (ow-cosl  transitional  housing  for  AIDS- 
infected  families  with  one  or  more  depend- 
ent children.  Hoi  $:  Mon.-Fri.,  9  a.m.-5  p.m. 

DRUGS/ALCOHOL 

•  Alcoholics  Anonyrrwus 

Call  661 -1828  lor  24-hour  information  about 
AA  locations  around  the  city.  In  the  Tender- 
lotn,  First  Place,  a  drop-in  center  for  12-step 
meetings,  is  located  at  631  O'Farrell  St., 
wHh  three  meetings:  Mon..  Wed..  Fri.,  noon, 
5:30.  and  8  p.m.  441-9595.  Free. 

•  Glide  Church  Facts  on  Crack 
330  Ellis  St,  94102.  771-2059 

Drug  recovery  meetings  f\1on.-Fri.,  11  a.m. 
and  3  p.m.  Free. 

•  Narcotk:s  Anonymous 

Call  621-8600  for  24-hour  informatbn.  Free. 

•  Tenderloin  Duloxlflcatlon  Center 

163  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  94102,  255-1786 
Out-patient  program  tor  drugs  and  alcohol, 
Mon,,  Wed..  Fri.,  9:30  am.-6  p.m.;  Tues.. 
Thurs..  10:30  a.m.-7  p.m.  Group  and  indi- 
vidual counseling. 
■  Ozanam  Reception  Center 
1175  Howard  SL,  94103,  621-6471 
Twenty-four-hour  drop-in  reception  and 
detox  center  for  alcoholism.  Focus  on  coun- 
seling and  assessment  of  immediate  needs. 
Alcohol  detox  referrals  made.  Fee:  $10.  but 
no  one  will  be  turned  away  for  lack  of  funds. 


Sizzlei: 

Steak  ■  Seafood  •  Salad 


398  Eddy  Street 
(at  Leavenworth) 


•  Mobile  Assistance  Patrol  (MAP) 
2940  16th  St.,  Rra  107.  94103,  431-7400 

Provides  pick-up  and  transportation  to  de- 
tox ladlities-  Operates  24  hours.  Free. 

GENERAL  MEDICAL 

•  Halght-Ashbury  Clinic 

558  Clayton  SL,  94117.  431-1714 

General  health  care  available  by  appoint- 
ment onty.  To  make  an  appointment  for  care 
on  the  same  day,  call  Mon.-Thurs.  at  noon 
(or  come  to  clinic  ai  11:55  a.m.)  for  care  from 
6-9  p.m.  that  evening.  To  make  an  appoint- 
ment for  care  within  2-5  days,  call  Mon.- 
Thurs.  from  noon-5  p.m.  or  6-9  p.m..  or  Fn. 
from  1-5  p.m.  for  care  Mon.-Fri.  from  1-4:30 
p.m.  Free, 

•  Health  Care  for  the  Homeless  Program. 
554-2670 

Medical,  mental  health,  and  social  servK:es 
provided  in  six  different  homeless  shelters 
around  the  city  (in  the  Tendertoin.  Hosprtal- 
ily  House  at  146  Leavenworth  St.,  776- 
2102.  and  the  Salvation  Army  at  341  Eddy 
St..  474-6364),  Check  with  individual  sites 
for  specific  days  and  times  of  clinics. 

•  Larkin  Street  Youth  Center 
1044  Larkin  SL,  94109,  673-0911 
Primary  care  available  on  drop-in  basis  for 
youths  aged  12-18.  Open  Mon.-Fri.,  10  a.m.- 
6  p.m.  Physical  exams,  sexually-transmit- 
ted disease  screening  and  treatment,  preg- 
nancy testing,  high-risk  education,  substance 
abuse  counseling,  condoms,  and  bleach 
available.  AIDS  testing  with  pre-  and  post- 
test  counseling  is  available  for  Youth  Center 
clients.  To  become  a  dlent,  you  must  regis- 
ter with  the  Center  between  9:30  a.m.  and 
9:30  p.m.  Free. 

•  Native  Anwrlcan  Health  Center 
56  Julian  Ave.,  94103.  621-B051 
General  medical/dental  care  ottered;  not 
limited  to  Native  Americans.  Sliding  scale. 
Medi-Cal,  free  for  homeless  persons.  Hours: 
9  a.m. -5  p.m..  Mon.-Fri.  Appointments 
needed  for  physicals,  walk-In  for  emergen- 
cies. 

•  Northeast  Medk:al  Services 
1520  Stockton  St..  94133,  391-9686 

Comprehensive  primary  clinic;  also  dental, 
ophthalmology,  social  services,  etc.  Sliding 
scale,  free  for  homeless  people.  Call  for 
appointment.  Hours:  Mon.-Fri..  8:30  a.m.- 
5:00  p.m.;  Sat.,  9  a.m.-4  p.m. 

•  North  of  Market  Senior  Servk:es 
333  Turk  St.,  94102,  885-2274 

Adult  day  health,  social  day  care,  drop-in 
medical  dine  for  seniors  60+,  and  drop-in 
alcohol  counseling  for  seniors  55+.  Sliding 
scale,  but  no  one  will  be  turned  away  for  tack 
of  funds,  Medicare  and  Medi-Cat  accepted. 
Hours:  Mon.-Fri..  8  a.m.-5  p.m. 

•  SL  Anthony's  Medical  Clink; 
45  Jones  SL,  94102,  241-2687 


Health  care  available  for  single  women, 
mothers,  and  children.  Adult  clinic  at  105 
Golden  Gate  Ave,,  and  children's  clinic  at 
107  Golden  Gate  Ave.  Open  on  a  drop-in 
basis  Mon.-Fri..  8:30  a.m, -noon.  Please 
come  early  to  ensure  being  seen  that  day. 
Continuing  and  in-depth  care  is  available 
Mon..  Wed.,  Fri..  1:30-4:30  p.m.  by  appoint- 
ment only.  Podiatry  and  orthopedic  bone 
problems  clinic,  Tues.  from  1:30-4:30  p.m. 
Call  Tues,  between  4  and  5  p.m.  to  make  an 
appointment  for  AIDS  testing,  which  is  avail- 
able on  Tues.,  5-8:30  p.m.  Ree. 

•  San  Francisco  General  Hospital 
1001  Potrero  Ave..  94110,  821-5166 
Outpatient  and  emergency  care  to  low-In- 
come persons.  Patients  should  go  to  or  call 
the  outpatient  bbby  where  they  will  see  an 
intake  worker.  For  emergendes,  go  to  the 
Emergency  Room. 

-  South  of  Market  HeaHh  Center 
551  Minna  SL,  94103,  626-2951 
Complete  medical  services.  Open  Mon.,  8 
a.m,-8  p.m.;  Tues. -Fri.,  8  am. -5  p.m.  Drop- 
in.  8  a.m.-10  p.m.  for  an  appointment  that 
day,  or  come  In  after  10  p.m.  to  make  an 
appointment  for  the  next  day.  Homeless  and 
MIA  sliding  scale  for  payment. 

•  Tom  Waddell  aink: 

50  Ivy,  SL,  94102,  554-2940 
Urgent  drop-in  and  primary  care  by  appoint- 
ment (contact  Mary  Steffan)  available  seven 
days  a  week.  8:00  a.m. -10:30  p.m.  The 
following  specially  clinics  offer  primary, 
social,  and  mental  care.  ar>d  are  by  appoint- 


ment only:  AIDS  clinic.  Mon.,  Thurs.,  1-4 
p.m..  Wed.,  8  a.m. -noon;  women's  clinic. 
Tues..  8  a.m. -noon;  mental  health  clinic. 
Tues..  1-4  p.m.;  dermatology  clinic,  third 
Tues.  of  each  month,  1-4  p.m.;  chemical 
dependency  clinic.  Wed..  1-4  p.m.;  Latino 
clinic.  Mon..  9  am. -noon.  Free. 

•  Women's  Needs  Clinic 

1825  Haight  St.,  94117,  221-'^71 
Gynecological  services,  pregnancy  testing, 
counseling,  AIDS  testing,  family  planning, 
safe  sex  support  groups,  parenting  educa- 
tion/smoking cessation  class,  and  primary 
care  clinic  by  appointment  only.  Open  Mon.- 
Sat.  Contact  Stacy  or  Bethsaida.  Mon.-Fri., 
9  am. -5  p.m.  to  make  appointments.  Abor- 
tion, adoption,  and  pre-natal  care  referrals 
offered-  Free. 

DENTAL 

•  S.F.  Dental  Society,  421-1435 

Referral  seniles  only.  Can  identify  the  least 
expensive  dental  care  available  In  a  particu- 
lar area  of  town, 

•  Native  American  Health  Center 
56  Julian  Ave.,  94103,  621-6051 

Dental  care  offered;  not  limited  to  Native 
Americans.  Slxjing  scale.  Medi-Cal.  free  for 
homeless  persons.  Hours:  Mon.-Fri.,  9  am  - 
5  p.m.  Appointments  needed  for  exams. 
walk-In  for  emergencies. 

-The  Homeless  Advocacy  Project  also 
contriHJted  m/ormalion  for  this  Ssling  through 
its  1989  Resource  Manual. 
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Going  Mobile:  SOS  Van  Seeks  Out  the 
People  Who  Shun  Shelters  and  the  System 


by  Keiko  Ohnuma 

A dozen  scruffy  men  form  a  neat 
line  before  the  doors  of  Ihe  baby- 
bluc  van  parked  in  Justin  Her- 
mann Plaza.  Ifs  a  Wednesday,  about  1 
p.m.;  they've  been  waiting  for  the  van 
to  arrive. 

"Got  any  T-shirts?"  a  bearded  man 
calls  through  the  van's  open  side  door. 

"Nope,  just  underpants,"  comes  the 
reply.  "How  about  soap,  toothpaste, 
vitamins?  Nc-cd  any  razore?" 

Outreach  Coordinator  Allen  Meyer 
of  the  San  Francisco  Community  Qinic 
Consortium  quickly  plucks  samples 
from  the  landscape  of  boxes  surround- 
ing him  in  the  van.  Today  he's  pushing 
underpants. 

"Wc  got  size  34  or  38 — better  too  big 
than  too  small,"  he  advises,  reminding 
each  person  in  line  that  there's  a  nurse 
working  out  of  the  van's  back  door  who 
can  take  care  of  minor  health  problems. 

Admirustcred  by  Health  Care  for  the 
Homeless,  the  federally  funded  Street 
Outreach  Services  (SOS)  of  the  nine- 
nvmber  Community  Qinic  Consortium 
began  visiting  the  homeless  and  hand- 


ing out  basic  supplies  in  1988,  gradu- 
ally expanding  its  inventory  to  include 
items  donated  by  the  San  Francisco 
Qothing  Bank  and  assorted  food  staples 
from  the  San  Frandsco  Food  Bank,  as 
well  as  purchased  items  such  as  vita- 
mins. 

"Basically,  we  are  a  health  care  pro- 
gram, so  we  give  out  things  like  vita- 
mins, bleach,  condoms,"  Meyer  ex- 
plains. "But  I  guess  the  nurses  are  the 
core  of  it — people  take  care  of  things 
that  they  might  not  if  they  had  to  wait 
eight  hours  at  S.F.  General.  It  helps 
keep  them  more  focused  on  their  bod- 
ies and  their  health." 

In  the  back  of  the  van,  nurse-practi- 
tioner Uz  Worcester  from  the  Haight- 
Ashbury  Free  Medical  Clinic  tends  to 
another,  shorter  line  of  people.  She  and 
a  co-worker  at  the  clinic  alternate  days 
doing  the  rounds  with  SOS,  keeping 
medical  records  on  the  people  they  see 
so  regulars  can  get  follow-up  treatment. 

Most  of  their  work  involves  basic 
care — respiratory  and  skin  problems, 
things  people  might  not  go  to  a  clinic 
for.  But  occasionally,  Worcester  says, 
she  sees  more  serious  problems  that 


Photo:  Phri  Head 

Allen  Meyer  gives  out  vitamins,  bleach,  and 
condoms  to  homeless  people  out  of  the 
back  of  the  SOS  van. 


people  continue  to  neglect,  primarily 
because  of  bad  experiences  wixh  the 


health  care  system. 

Currently  the  van  appears  at  Martin 
De  Porrcs  House  of  Hospitality,  225 
Potrero  Ave.,  on  Tuesdays;  at  down- 
town parks  such  as  Justin  Hermann 
Plaza  and  Portsmouth  Square  on  Wed- 
nesdays; and  in  the  Third  Street/China 
Basin/Berry  Street  area  on  Thursdays. 
Mondays  and  Fridays  are  reserved  for 
other  areas  of  the  city,  donation  pick- 
ups, and  paperwork 

Danny  McCammon  has  been  com- 
ing to  Justin  Hermann  Plaza  on  Wednes- 
day afternoons  for  six  weeks  now,  ever 
since  he  heard  about  the  SOS  van  from 
acquaintances.  "This  is  righteous,  this 
is  cool,"  he  says  enthusiastically.  '1  got 
tired  of  hanging  at  St.  Anthony's 
[clinicl — they  got  too  many  people." 

The  next  man  in  line  takes  a  quick 
survey  of  the  boxes.  "For  my  girlfriend," 
he  says  quietly.  "She  needs  everything." 
MeycT  quickly  fills  a  shopping  bag  v/ilh 
goods. 

How  great  a  need  can  be  filled  by  the 
program's  Band-Aids  and  boxer  shorts? 
Meyer  isn't  sure.  One  nun  in  line  calls 
SOS's  efforts  "a  little  bit  of  help — on  a 
minimal,  emergency  basis  only." 

Most  people  seem  appreciative, 
Meyer  says,  "so  they  must  be  getting 
something  out  of  it." 


Market  Street  Housing  for  Homeless  Plan 
Causes  Stir  Among  Business  Owners 


continued  from  page  1 

ect  would  exacerbate  the  area's  crime 
and  drug  problen^s  and  stymie  efforts 
to  rejuvenate  the  blocks  on  Market  Street 
between  Fifth  and  Ninth  streets. 

Supporters  of  the  development  coun- 
tered that  it  will  be  an  asset  to  the  neigh- 


borhood. Homeless  people — without 
the  benefit  of  services — are  already  a 
presence  on  the  block.  They  said  the 
San  Christina's  boarded-up  windows 
are  an  eyesore,  its  doorways  urinals. 

Brigodc's  repeated  assurances  that 
the  building  would  stabilize  that  sec- 


Phou.  PhJ  Head 


A  View  Along  Taylor  Street 

A  scene  along  Taylor  Street,  near  the  corner  of  Turk  Street,  appealed  to  Tenderioin  Times 
photographer  Phil  Head,  so  he  made  a  photo  that  perhaps  captures  the  mix  in  the  Tenderloin: 
sidewalks  bustling  with  people  going  places  or  just  hanging  out;  possessions  piled  in  a 
shopping  carl;  venerable  business  establishments  such  as  Original  Joe's  Italian  Restaurant, 
and  on  the  horizorv—  the  Hilton  hotel. 


tion  of  Market  Street  did  not  wash  with 
many  in  the  audience  who  were  menv 
bers  of  the  Uruted  Nations  Plaza  Asso- 
ciation and  the  recently  formed  Mid- 
Market  Merchants/Owners  Associa- 
tion. 

"Our  concern  is  the  risk/'  said  Marc 
Berman,  president  of  the  U.N.  Plaza 
Association.  "Are  they  (CHP)  going  to 
be  here  two  or  three  years  from  now, 
and  if  not,  what  will  happen?" 

As  alternatives  to  the  plan,  nr\embers 
of  the  business  associations  offered 
proposals  ranging  from  suppx)rt  for  the 
development — as  long  as  it  wasn't  on 
Market  Street — to  one  audience 
member's  suggestion  that  the  money 
would  be  better  spent  rounding  up  the 
homeless  and  shipping  them  to  the 
Presidio. 

Ironically,  the  combative  tenor  of  the 
meeting  may  have  alienated  some  po- 
tential allies  for  the  business  associa- 
tions. Several  members  of  the  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition  (NOMPC), 
who  had  concerns  about  whether  the 
CHP  project  was  the  best  use  for  the 
building,  attended  the  meeting  to  leam 
more  about  it. 

Several  of  them,  including  Executive 
Director  Nancy  Russell,  Board  Presi- 

'7  don't  want  to  see  this  turn 
into  an  emotional  contest. 
But  I  don't  see  any  solution 
other  than  them  moving 
off  Market  Street." 

-Jim  Reuben, 
attorney 

dent  Phillip  Faight  and  zoning  commit- 
tee chairperson  Joe  Kaufman,  said  they 
were  shocked  by  the  belligerent  atti- 
tude of  some  audience  membCTS. 

Faight  now  supports  the  project  al- 
though he  had  concerns  about  it  before 
the  meeting.  "I  feel  now  it's  a  great 
opportunity  for  the  project  to  prove  a 
lesson  to  these  Market  Street  people," 
he  said.  "1  think  it  will  have  a  positive 
impact  on  the  neighborhood." 

Kaufman  criticized  property  owners 
who  opposed  the  project,  but  rented 
space  to  porno  shops  and  liquor  stores 
that  routinely  sell  alcohol  to  people  who 
are  drunk. 

'1  don't  thirJc,  in  view  of  some  of  the 
stores  on  Market  Street,  that  the/re  in  a 
position  to  criticize  anyone  else,"  he 
said.  "If  they  allow  that  crap,  who  are 
they  to  say  \he  project  wouldn't  do  any 
good?" 


On  Dec.  11,  the  NOMPC  zoning 
comnmttee  endorsed  the  project  on  a  4- 
1  vote  and  the  group's  board  of  direc- 
tors approved  the  recommendation  on 
Dec.  13. 

Members  of  the  business  associations 
are  not  united  in  their  rejection  of  the 
CHP  development.  Berman,  the  U.N. 
Plaza  Association  president,  said  that  a 
few  of  the  group's  members  either 
support  the  project  or  have  no  opiruon. 

But  as  a  whole,  the  two  groups  are 
ready  to  fight  the  project  on  a  variety  of 
fronts.  Jim  Reuben,  an  attorney  hired 
by  the  two  groups,  said  they  will  use 
negotiations,  administrative  road 
blocks,  political  pressure,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, legal  action  to  get  the  project  off 
Market  Street. 

"I  feel  now  it's  a  great 
opportunity  for  the  project 
to  prove  a  lesson  to  these 
Market  Street  people.  I  think 
it  will  have  a  positive  impact 
on  the  neighborhood." 

-Phillip  Faight, 
bar  owner 

"\  personally  would  like  very  much 
to  negotiate  a  solution,"  he  said.  "I  don't 
want  to  see  this  turn  into  an  emotional 
contest.  But  I  don't  see  any  solution 
other  than  them  moving  off  Market 
Street." 

He  said  nwny  members  support  the 
concept  and  are  individually  research- 
ing alternative  sites. 

Brigode  said  the  San  Christina  was 
selected  as  the  most  suitable  of  27  sites 
around  the  dty  that  were  studied,  and 
that  the  funding  would  be  "virtually 
impossible"  to  shift  to  another  site. 

The  state  Department  of  Housing 
and  Community  Development's  loan 
and  grant  committee  was  scheduled  to 
review  the  CHP's  request  for  $15  mil- 
lion in  Proposition  84  funds  on  Dec.  19 
before  making  a  recommendation  to 
the  department's  director,  according  to 
Kathie  Parrish,  a  department  spokes- 
person. Reuben  said  he  intended  to 
attend  that  state  conunittee  meeting. 

The  state  money  is  earmarked  for 
rehabilitation  and  seismic  work.  About 
$1  million  in  dty  funds  has  been  pronv 
ised  by  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Housing 
for  acquiring  the  site,  Brigode  said,  with 
the  other  nwney  coming  from  federal 
sources.  CHP  hopes  to  begin  construc- 
tion in  March  or  April,  with  completion 
by  the  end  of  1991  or  beginning  of  1992. 

Although  opponents  may  be  able  to 
delay  the  development,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  cost,  Brigode  said,  "We're  confi- 
dent we  are  going  to  prevail  based  on 
the  merits  of  the  project" 
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Mason  Street  Merchant  Sees 
Steady  Decline  of  the  TL 


by  Keiko  Ohnuma 

People  who  work  in  the  Tender- 
loin know  if  s  hard  to  find  a  big- 
ger sandwich  for  the  price:  The 
Garden  Juice  Bar  really  packs  it  in, 
whether  ifs  customers  or  sliced  salami. 

But  now  the  small  sandwich  and 
smoothie  shop  on  Mason  Street  near 
Market  Street  is  feeling  the  effects  of  a 
neighborhood  decline  that's  reached  a 
pace  so  rapid  it's  frightening,  says  co- 
owner  Jim  Staniolcs,  who  runs  the  juice 
bar  witfi  his  older  brother  Pete. 

"We've  always  heard  from  City  Hall 
that  it's  improving — and  it's  not,"  he 
said,  briskly  folding  up  the  sign  on  the 
sidewalk  in  front  of  the  store.  "Whafs 
going  on  in  this  city?  Is  anyone  in  charge? 
Our  supervisors  are  spending  too  much 
time  passing  resolutions  about  world 
events — EI  Salvador  or  South  Africa — 
instead  of  looking  right  here." 

Without  pausing  in  the  act  of  closing 
his  store  for  the  day,  39-year-old  Jim 
Staniotes,  a  native  San  Franciscan,  grew 
increasingly  animated  as  he  talked 
about  the  state  of  the  neighborhood  and 
the  city. 

"When  I  was  a  kid,  we  used  to  walk 
up  and  down  Market  Street,  and  it  had 
fine  ladies'  and  men's  stores — can  you 


believe  that?"  he  said.  "Not  these  schlock 
camera  shops  and  cheap  clothing  stores. 
San  Francisco  is  a  tourist  dty,  and  here 
you  have  a  major  boulevard  that  looks 
like  a  carnival.  A  friend  of  nunc  said  it 
looks  like  Calcutta." 

He  jumped  at  menbon  of  the  nriayor's 
Tenderloin  Task  Force.  "Rhetoric  and 
crap,  "  he  said.  "You  can  have  all  the 
meetings  you  want,  but  if  people  deal 
drugs  without  any  fear  at  all.  .  .  ." 

Jim  and  brother  Pete,  45,  bought  the 
Garden  Juice  Bar  from  friends  in  1978 
because  it  was  "a  good  business  being 
run  poorly,"  said  Jim.  Steadily  building 
a  reputation  for  quantity  and  quality, 
they've  always  done  well  enough  to 
support  their  employees  and  two  fami- 
lies on  a  trade  consisting  mostly  of 
lunching  employees.  But  Jim  complains 
that  because  the  neighborhood  is  slip- 
ping so  badly,  his  business  base  is  leav- 
ing the  neighborhood. 

He  said  the  neighborhood  around 
Mason  and  Eddy  streets  used  to  be  a 
small  Grecktown,  with  restaurants  up 
and  down  the  street;  his  grandparents 
on  both  sides  were  Greek  immigrants. 
Now  most  of  those  businesses  have  left, 
and  area  rents  have  skyrocketed  to  the 
point  where  some  of  his  oldest  friends 
have  been  driven  out. 


Photo  Phil  Head 

Jim  Staniotes.  co-owner  with  his  brother  Pete  of  the  Garden  Juice  Bar,  sun/eys  the  scene  on 
Mason  Street,  where  he  says  local  businesses,  including  his  own.  are  suffering. 


As  he  pulled  the  blinds,  customers 
sneaked  through  the  door,  tenatively. 
"Come  in,  come  in — we  never  chase 
people  away,"  Staniotes  said,  laughing. 

The  thought  reminds  him  to  men- 
lion  that  he's  taken  homeless  people  off 
the  street  to  work  for  him  more  than 
once.  "A  lot  of  them,  they've  been  on 
the  streets  for  12  years;  they  get  their 
assistance  checks  and  they  don't  want 


Crime,  Homelessness  Top  the  List  of 
Frustrations  for  Tenderloin  Merchants 


continued  from  page  1 

northern  districts  "issue  hundreds  of 
dtalions  for  urinating  outdoors"  just  as 
they  do  downtown,  but  in  wealthier 
districts,  crimes  tend  to  be  more  invis- 
ible because  they  occur  indoors. 

"I  realize  that  if  you  live  in  the  Ten- 
derloin you  never  see  an  end  to  it,  but 
ihc  change  is  coming,"  he  vowed. 
"We're  doing  a  lot  of  work  through 
different  community  groups  and 
through  the  city  attorney's  office,  iden- 
tifying places  where  owners  are  not 
being  responsible  and  issuing  citations." 
A  recent  proposal  by  the  mayor's  office 
to  move  either  Central  or  Southern 
Station  to  the  Tenderloin  has  many  in 
the  neighborhood  cheering. 

But  for  now,  the  reality  of  a  police 
force  currently  short  by  165  officers  has 
Tenderloin  business  leaders  shifting 
their  focus  from  law  enforcement  to 
economic  solutions.  Under  considera- 
tion are  proposals  from  the  mayor's 
office  to  make  the  Tenderloin  a  state 
historic  district  or  an  enterprise  tax  zone, 
and  to  provide  loans  to  small  businesses 
on  the  brink. 

While  the  mayor's  office  talks,  busi- 
ness for  some  Tenderloin  merchants 
walks.  And  many  Tcnderioin  proprie- 
tors vent  their  wrath  increasingly  at 
City  Hall  rather  than  blame  police  or 
the  poor  for  neighborhood  ills.  Crime 
and  filth  are  keeping  people  away  from 


UNION  MUSIC  CO. 


•  Musical  Instruments  • 

•Sales  •  Rentals  •  Repairs* 
Lessons 

open:  11  a.m.  -  530  p.m.  Tues.-Sat. 
34  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
S.F.  CA  94102 
(415)  775-6043 


Super  Burritos 
Tacos 

BEST  IN  TOWN 


open  1  1  a  rr,  -  9pm 
Monday  -  Saturday 

closed  Sundays 


JUST  TO  GO 
35  Mason  928-7782 


San  Francisco,  businesspeople  claim. 

Jim  Staniotes,  co-owner  of  the  Gar- 
den Juice  Bar  on  Mason  Street,  is  one  of 
those  demanding  answers  from  City 
Hall.  His  business  has  dropped  by  about 
one-third  since  last  July — a  change 
Staniotes  attributes  to  the  deterioration 
of  the  Tenderloin  and  the  cit/s  failure 
to  face  up  to  the  neighborhood's  prob- 
lems. He  lists  off  a  number  of  busi- 
nesses moving  out  of  the  neighborhood: 
GEZ  architectural  firm,  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  all  the  tenants  of  the 
Apparel  Mart  on  Market  Street,  a  ma- 
rine engineering  firm,  and  Citizens  for 
a  Better  Environment. 

Most  of  the  commercial  space  in  the 
building  that  houses  the  juice  bar  sits 
empty,  Star\iotes  added.  'This  building 
has  been  here  since  1907 — it  should  be 
a  major  building  for  commercial  inter- 
est; it  should  have  been  snapped  up," 
he  said.  "But  since  the  jewelry  mart  on 
the  comer  moved  out,  the  building  has 
remained  vacant.  The  best  thing  thai 
happened  to  this  neighborhood  is  the 
San  Francisco  Centre.  Without  that,  this 
area  would  be  empty." 

Staniotes  described  himself  as  previ- 
ously compassionate  about  the  home- 
less, but  said  it's  getting  harder  to  be 
charitable  as  the  problem  takes  a  bigger 
toll  on  his  business.  He  described  how 
every  morning  he  scrubs  the  sidewalks 
outside  his  sandwich  shop  to  rcnwvc 
the  stench  of  urine.  Then,  within  min- 
uter, someone  else  is  inevitably  out  in 
front  urinating,  he  said. 

Last  March,  responding  to  such 
complaints.  Mayor  Art  Agnos  chal- 
lenged the  business  community  to  help 
get  the  homeless  off  the  streets  by  agree- 
ing to  a  .01  percent  increase  in  the  gross 
payroll  tax  of  big  business,  and  the 
mainteiwnce  of  a  $200  registration  for 
small  businesses.  The  mayor  pledged 
that  with  the  revenue,  which  he  would 
put  into  a  fund  for  homeless  programs, 
he  could  "end  sleeping  on  the  streets  as 
a  commonplace  occurrence  by  1991." 

But  when  the  lax  package  did  not 
pass  the  Board  of  Supervisors  last  July, 
the  mayor  no  longer  felt  bound  to  the 
1991  deadline,  according  to  Mayor's 
Spokesman  Art  Silverman. 

"In  effect,  the  mayor  was  telling  the 
business  con\munity  to  put  your  money 
where  your  mouth  is,"  said  Silverman. 
'The  extent  to  which  we  can  address 
the  homeless  problem  depends  largely 
on  the  business  community.  Consider- 
ing the  fact  that  there's  a  national  reces- 


sion and  the  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments are  avoiding  responsibility  for 
human  services  of  all  kinds,  we're 
making  a  great  deal  of  progress  under 
extremely  trying  circumstances." 

However,  businesspeople,  among 
them  Tenderloin  merchants,  respond 
skeptically  to  such  assessments.  "I'd 
pay  $500  a  year  if  I  felt  some  cor\fidence 
that  the  money  would  be  used  effec- 
tively," said  Wilkirwon. 

His  skepticism  is  echoed  by  Stan 
Long,  director  of  security  at  the  Pare  55 
Hotel  and  president  of  the  Concerned 
Businesspersons  of  the  Tenderloin 
(CBT).  mayor  hasn't  proven  with 
his  past  record  that  he's  a  man  of  his 
word,"  said  Long.  "I  understand  the 
need  for  more  money,  but  I'd  like  to  see 
more  guarantees  that  it  would  be  used 
to  help  the  homeless." 

Among  the  assurances  the  business 
community  would  like  from  the  mayor 
is  that  the  tax  money  would  pay  for 
maintaining  a  stronger  police  presence 
in  the  Tenderloin  and  for  the  creation  of 
low-income  housing.  "I'd  like  to  see  the 
city  have  a  more  visible  presence  in  this 
neighborhood,"  said  Staniotes.  'This 
city  kcx;ps  taxing  everybody,  yet  what 
do  we  get  in  services?" 

Neighborhood  activists  are  becom- 
ing discouraged  by  endless  community 
meetings  and  lip  service  by  the  city. 


to  change,"  he  said.  "Some  of  them 
should  take  stock  of  themselves." 

A  last  thought  flits  across  his  face  as 
he  carted  his  sign  through  the  doors.  "If 
merchants  can  stand  in  their  windows 
and  know  who's  selling  what  and 
where,  why  can't  the  police?  Just  to  see 
cops  walking  around  here — ifs  a  real 
pleasure,"  he  said  with  a  smile,  closing 
the  door  behind  him. 


with  few  results.  "We've  been  bcggin' 
and  groanin'  and  moanin';  we've  got 
every  kind  of  group  you  can  imagine," 
said  Leroy  Looper,  head  of  the  Tender- 
loin Crime  Abatement  Committee  and 
Tenderloin  Task  Force.  "Day  after  day 
there's  a  meeting,  and  it's  always  about 
crime." 

Faight  said  committee  work  in  the 
Tenderloin  can  be  very  frustrating.  "I 
don't  know  if  we're  doing  this  txxrause 
we  think  we're  getting  somewhere,"  he 
said,  "or  because  we  need  to  do  it  just  to 
keep  a  fin^  in  the  dyke." 

In  recent  months,  three  of  his  regular 
customers  have  been  put  in  the  hospital 
because  of  assaults — two  of  them  in 
broad  daylight.  Customers  tell  him 
they'd  rather  lake  a  taxi  to  a  Safeway  in 
arx)ther  neighborhood  than  walk  to  the 
comer  market,  and  more  and  more  of 
Ihem  are  deciding  to  have  a  beer  at 
home  rather  than  risk  their  lives  walk- 
ing to  the  neighborhood  bar. 

Employees  of  the  new  Polo  Cardofi 
restaurant  on  Mason  Street  throw  up 
their  hands  at  talk  of  crime.  "We  hear 
about  muggings  every  night,"  said  one 
of  the  cooks.  The  old  neighborhood 
institution  was  bought  and  renovated 
earlier  this  year  to  draw  a  tonier  aowd, 
but  tourists  won't  venture  into  the  area, 
and  the  lunch  crowd  is  moving  out, 
said  one  waiter.  The  cook  points  to  the 
Greek  American  Food  Center  across 
the  street.  'That  used  to  be  so  popular 
you  couldn't  even  get  in  the  door,"  he 
said.  "Now  ifs  always  empty." 


Safety  Tips 

Most  experts  agree  that  by  taking  a 
few  precautions,  neighborhood  resi- 
dents can  go  a  long  way  toward  pro- 
tecting themsolvesagainst  crime.  Here 
are  some  tips: 

•  Go  into  a  building  or  agency  with  a 
SAFE  House  sign  if  you  are  worried  or 
feeling  threatened. 

•  People  on  fixed  incomes  should  con- 
sider having  checksdeposited  directly 
into  the  bank  by  the  government, 
thereby  eliminating  the  possibility  of 
having  their  checks  stolen. 

•  Carry  as  little  cash  and  as  few  valu- 
ables as  is  absolutely  necessary.  Leave 
what  you  don't  need  at  home. 

•  Walk  the  streets  with  a  friend  when- 
ever possible. 

•  Women  should  either  carry  no  purse 
or  only  small  purses  without  any 
handle  or  strap,  such  as  a  "clutch 
purse,"  and  cany  it  under  their  arm.  If 
snatched,  a  purse  with  a  handle  can 
result  in  serious  physical  injury. 

•  Sew  into  your  jacket  extra,  hidden 


pockets  or  safety  pin  your  basic  valu- 
ables— money,  keys  and  identifica- 
tion— inside  your  clothes,  in  the  front 
of  the  upper  half  of  your  body. 

•  When  approaching  your  door,  al- 
ways have  your  keys  in  hand  ready  to 
open  the  door  without  delay.  Most 
streetcrime(60  percent)  in  the  Tender- 
loin takes  place  in  doorways. 

•Be  sure  to  have  a  peep-hole  in  the 
door  to  your  room  or  apartment,  and 
be  sure  to  have  your  door  secured 
with  a  dead-bolt.  Management  is  re- 
sponsible to  provide  both  of  these 
protections,  and  if  they  don't  you  can 
install  them  and  deduct  it  from  your 
rent. 

•  Ifanyone,  including  the  police,  comes 
to  your  door  seeking  entrance  into 
your  home,  insist  that  they  slip  their 
l.D.  under  the  door  for  you  to  exam- 


me. 


•  Call  91 1  in  an  emergency.  No  money 
is  needed  at  pay  phones. 

•  Show  confidence  and  sel  f-assurance 
with  your  body  language — the  way 
you  walk  and  carry  yourself. 
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Tracing  Her  Roots:  One  Lao 
Woman's  Journey  Home 


by  Chanthanom  Ounkeo 

For  a  long  time  I  had  dreamed  of 
returning  to  my  native  country, 
Laos. 

When  I  fled  Laos,  my  eldest  son  was 
almost  two,  my  younger  son  was  just 
months  old,  and  my  daughter  not  yet 
bom.  Now  that  ihcy  are  teenagers,  it 
seemed  important  to  show  them  they 
were  not  just  Americans — that  their 
roots  also  lie  in  another  country. 

So  last  summer  my  family  made  the 
trip  back  to  Southeast  Asia.  Despite 
friendliness  at  the  Laotian  embassy  in 
Bangkok,  where  wc  spent  a  hot,  dusty 


week  in  traffic  jams  and  Thai  markets,  I 
was  anxious  about  the  trip.  Fourteen 
years  ago,  in  fear  for  my  life,  I  had 
reluctanUy  left  my  war-ravaged  home. 
And  seven  years  ago,  my  uncle  was 
released  from  a  re-«jucation  camp  in 
Laos,  where  he  had  been  tortured. 

My  nerves  were  jittery  as  my  family 
boarded  a  small  ferryboat  to  ctoss  the 
Mekong  River.  I  had  last  crossed  that 
river  under  the  cloak  of  darkness  one 
summer  night  in  1976,  risking  being 
shot  at  by  Pathet  Lao  government 
troops,  the  communist  regime  which 
gained  control  of  the  country  the  year 
before. 


Within  30  minutes,  we  were  in  Vien- 
tiane, the  capital  of  Laos.  I  had  only 
visited  Vientiane  before  as  a  child  when 
I  left  my  village  in  northern  Laos  to  see 
my  aunt,  Kham  Phio.  Shortly  after  we 
settled  in  at  our  hotel,  my  aunt  heard 
wc  had  arrived  and  sent  a  taxi  to  get  us. 

It  was  eerie  to  return  to  her  house. 
Like  most  of  the  city's  buildings,  it  eould 
have  used  some  paint,  but  it  was  as 
solid  as  ever.  Most  of  the  furniture  was 
gone,  although  the  dusty  bookshelves 
upstairs  were  filled  with  French  lan- 
guage books  from  the  '40s  and  '50s 
describing  Lao  culture  and  folk  tales. 

As  1  sat  and  talked  with  my  aunt 
about  the  family,  the  great  emptiness  of 
Vientiane  was  striking:  there  was  hardly 
anyone  left  here  to  talk  about.  Wc 
seemed  to  talk  only  about  our  relatives 
and  friends  in  France,  Australia,  and 
the  United  States.  Like  my  aunt's  house, 
the  city  had  been  abandoned  by  many 
of  its  loved  ones. 

A  new  life,  however,  bustled  in  cer- 
tain markets  in  the  city  and  at  the  night 
clubs,  which  were  prohibited  for  many 
years  by  the  Pathet  Lao.  The  Morning 
Market — the  main  commercial  outlet 
for  consumer  goods  and  currency  ex- 
change— is  being  rehoused  in  several 
towering  temple-like  structures  with 
arches  of  red,  green,  and  gold.  I  was 
glad  to  see  that  the  traditional  Lao  style 
of  architecture  had  been  retained,  rather 
than  the  glitzy  western  style  Bangkok 
has  adopted  for  its  supermarkets. 

Behind  the  market,  we  were  sur- 
prised to  see  an  enormous  bus  station 
full  of  shiny  new  busses — a  develop- 
ment project  funded  by  Japan.  Govern- 
ment aid  workers  told  us  of  other  in- 
vestment plans  underway,  notably  the 
forest  preservation  projects,  the  com- 
pletion of  a  new  dam,  and  the  extension 
of  the  roads  leading  north  into  China. 


Photo:  John  Driscoll 

Fishermen  live  in  shacks  abng  the  Mekong 
River  in  Nam  Ngum.  50  miles  from  Vientiane. 

Despite  such  signs  of  development, 
Vientiane  had  retained  much  of  its  ru- 
ral flavor.  Hens  wandered  around  on 
Avenue  Lanexang,  the  main  boulevard, 
and  the  sidewalks  were  full  of  potholes. 

We'd  been  told  that  Vientiane  was 
an  entertainment  wasteland,  but  found 
instead  nightclubs  packed  with  patrorw 
every  night  of  the  week,  dancing  to 
professional  bands  that  pumped  out 
disco,  rock,  and  traditional  Lao  music. 
With  a  beer  costing  $1  or  $2,  it  was 
possible  in  a  few  r\ights  for  a  group  to 
spend  as  much  as  $170 — the  average 
annual  income  for  Laotians.  The  club 
atmosphere  was  nearest  to  capturing 
what  Laos  was  like  before  1975.  A  new 
middle  class  is  developing  in  the  city  to 
continual  page  J3 


Pholo  John  [>isco<l 

Chanthanom  Ounkeo  takes  a  rest  after  a  day  o)  sightseeing  by  pedicab  in  her  hometown  of 
Luang  Prabang,  140  miles  north  of  Vientiane,  the  capital  of  Laos. 


Returning  Home,  Lao  Refugees  Discover 
Rural  Poverty  and  Boomtown  Capital 


continued  from  page  one 
government,  the  Pathet  Lao,  came  to 
power,  the  Lao  economy  has  been  stifled 
by  rigid  economic  policies  and  reeling 
from  the  effects  of  the  U.S.  bombing 
campaign  during  the  Indochina  War, 
which  devastated  the  Laotian  counhy- 
side.  But  recenUy,  the  Lao  government 
has  opened  its  doors  to  foreign  invest- 
ment and  has  attempted  to  lure  tourist 
dollars.  Most  of  these  changes  are  af- 
fecting Vientiane,  giving  it  a  prosper- 
ous air,  yet  leaving  the  countryside  still 
desperately  poor. 

Laotian  officials'  commitment  to 
economic  reforms  became  evident  when 
the  government  recently  dropped  the 
traditional  communist  hammer  and 
sickle  symbol  from  the  national  em- 
blem, and  replaced  the  word  "social- 
ism" with  the  words  "democracy  and 
prosperit/'  in  the  rational  motto. 

Other  signs  of  the  Laotian 
government's  recent  perestroika  include 
the  following  : 

•  In  November  the  country  held  an 
international  trade  fair  that  drew  inves- 
tors from  France,  Japan,  China,  Thai- 
land, and  Vietnam. 

•  The  four-star  Mekong  House  Ho- 
tel, is  being  constructed  in  Vientiane. 
Slated  to  open  in  April  1991,  the  hotel  is 
a  joint  project  of  the  Lao  goverrunent 
and  an  American  real  estate  developer. 

•  The  primary  marketplace  in  Vien- 
tiane, The  Moming  Market,  now  flows 
with  electronic  products  and  household 
goods  imported  from  Thailand  and 
japan. 

•  The  country  has  er^largcd  the  hy- 
droelectric Nam  Ngum  Dam,  and  ex- 
tended roads  from  Vientiane  to  the 
northern  city  of  Luang  Prabang  and 
into  China. 

•  Tourists  have  begun  to  stream  into 
Laos  from  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Uiuon 
since  the  government  developed  a 
program  to  attract  new  investments  and 
cash-laden  travelers. 

Saythong,  a  San  Francisco  merchant 
who  has  been  living  in  the  Bay  Area  for 
more  than  10  years,  traveled  twice  to 
Laos  this  year  as  a  tour  guide  for  Amcri- 


car\s  and  Canadians.  "1  would  recom- 
mend and  invite  all  Laotians  from  eve- 
rywhere to  visit  Laos  as  many  times  as 
possible,"  said  Saythong.  "Our  country 
needs  to  be  developed  in  every  aspect. 
Oir  country  is  so  poor  that  the  salary  of 
a  government  employee  can't  buy  a  100 
kilogram  sack  of  rice." 

Tenderloin  social  worker  Chantha- 
nom Ounkeo,  33,  who  visited  Vientiane 
and  her  hometovm  of  Luang  Prabang 
140  miles  north  of  the  capital  last  july, 
gave  mixed  reviews  of  the  country's 
progress. 

"\  was  very  happy  to  see  the  green  of 
our  countryside,  the  thatchwork  houses 
and  the  lifestyle  of  our  village,"  she 
said.  "It  seemed  very  far  away  from 
factories  or  the  homs  of  cars  in  big  dties 
such  as  San  Francisco." 

But  Ounkeo  was  troubled  by  the 
countr/s  crumbling  infrastructure  and 
the  poor  quality  of  its  education.  "I 
would  like  to  resettle  back  in  my  coun- 
try if  1  were  not  worried  about  the  fu- 
ture and  the  education  of  my  children," 
she  said.  In  Laos — where  the  per  capita 
income  is  $156  per  year — teachers  and 
government  workers  alike  are  forced  to 
work  second  and  third  jobs  just  to  sur- 
vive. 

Sinouane  P.,  31,  a  government  worker 
in  Sacramento,  fled  Laos  when  he  was 
16,  fearing  that  he  would  be  inducted 
into  the  Pathet  Lao  army.  During  his 
visit  to  Laos  last  year,  Sinouane  de- 
lighted in  taking  part  in  Lao  New  Year 
festivities,  but  was  disturbed  by  the 
poor  administration  of  the  government. 
Many  intellectuals  and  technically 
trained  professionals  fled  in  the  197te 
or  were  sent  to  re-education  camps, 
resulting  in  a  brain  drain  from  the  coun- 
try. 

Noting  the  dilapidated  buildings  and 
roads  rutted  with  potholes,  Sinouane 
said,  "It  is  pitiful  and  the  countryside 
looks  sad." 

The  countryside  presents  constant 
reminders  of  the  price  Laos  paid  during 
the  Indochina  War,  when  the  United 
States  dropped  2  million  tons  of  bombs 
on  the  country — more  than  it  dropped 


on  Nazi  Germany  during  World  War 
n — bying  to  smash  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
trail  on  the  border  between  Laos  and 
Vietnam.  Bomb  craters  scar  the  land 
and  small  explosives  called  "bombies" 
litter  the  rice  paddies  and  fields,  crip- 
pling and  maiming  hundreds  of  chil- 
dren and  rice  farmers  each  year  who 
unwittingly  set  them  off  while  they  toil 
in  the  fields. 

However,  Sinouane  was  heartened 
by  some  improvements  for  peasants  in 
the  countryside.  Under  the  liberalized 
economic  policies,  farmers  have 
doubled  their  harvests  and  have  be- 
come more  motivated  and  thus  more 
productive.  Sinouane  noted  that  the 
country  is  as  poor  as  it  was  when  he  left. 
Despite  the  poverty,  he  said  there  are 
no  beggars  in  the  streets  of  the  cities. 

"I  would  return  home  forever  if  the 
situation  continues  as  1  have  seen  it," 
said  Mr.  K.,  a  hotel  worker  who  for- 
merly lived  in  the  Tenderloin.  Many  of 
his  relatives  remain  in  Laos.  "I  think 
that  most  of  our  patriots  would  be  able 
to  visit  home,  except  those  who  were 
leaders  in  the  govCTnment  of  the  pre- 
ceding regime,"  he  said.  "All  the  rest  of 
the  Laotian  people  have  been  amnestied 
by  the  government  of  Vientiane." 

For  nr\any  in  the  Laotian  community, 
traveling  home  doesn't  represent  the 
conhx)versy  it  does  for  other  Southeast 
Asian  refugees,  such  as  the  Vietnam- 
ese. Few  people  view  going  to  Laos  as 
tacit  approval  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment. But  for  those  who  play^  a  role  in 
the  previous  regime,  even  visiting 
remaiiis  a  charged  issue. 

"Returning  home  in  the  present  situ- 
ation is  like  committing  suicide  for  the 
ex-nrtilitary  of  the  previous  regime,"  said 
one  Laotian  refugee  who  asked  that  his 
name  not  be  used.  He  was  a  former 
commander  in  the  military  for  the 
monarchy  which  the  Pathet  Lao  over- 
threw, and  spent  the  last  12  years  in 
Viengxay  re-education  camp  in  North- 
em  Laos.  He  just  resettled  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  October  1989. 

This  newcomer  said  that  for  the  for- 
mer military,  visiting  Laos  can  be  prob- 


lematic, even  dangerous.  He  said  that 
travel  is  restricted  for  former  officials, 
and  charged  that  there  had  been  two  or 
three  cases  of  Laotiai\s  who  visited  Laos 
and  never  returned  to  the  United  States. 

Authorities  on  refugees,  however, 
doubt  that  Laotians  relurrting  home 
with  a  visitor's  visa  face  such  risks. 

"I've  seen  absolutdy  no  evidence  to 
suggest  the  Lao  government  has  any 
interest  in  persecuting  former  mem- 
bers of  the  previous  regime,"  said  Court 
Robinson,  senior  policy  analyst  with 
the  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees.  But 
Robinson  said  those  with  the  most  well 
founded  fears  of  returning  to  Laos 
would  be  the  Hmong  people,  since  they 
have  a  track  record  of  anti-govemment 
activity  and  active  resistance  to  the 
Pathet  Lao. 

But  even  some  refugees  who  played 
no  official  role  in  the  old  government 
are  wary  about  going  home.  "After  all  I 
experienced  with  the  Pathet  Lao,  the 
hardship  in  crossing  the  Mekong  River 
and  the  horrible  life  in  the  Thai  refugee 
camp,"  said  Lao  refugee  and  Modesto 
resident  Thong  L  "I  don't  want  to  go 
back  and  remember  again — at  least  not 
until  the  communist  regime  in  Laos 
crumbles." 
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Encounter  with  the  Past: 
Lao  Refugee  Visits  Home 


Photo  John  Dnscoll 

A  view  of  Lanexang  Boulevard  in  Vientiane  taken  from  a  monument  (or  Laotian  veterans. 


continued  from  page  12 

fill  the  gap  left  by  all  the  people  who 

have  fled  the  country. 

There  were  also  many  signs  of  tech- 
nological innovations  since  1975.  The 
countryside  is  completely  electrified  in 
a  70  mile  radius  around  Vientiane.  My 
children  were  fascinated  to  see  Laotian 
children  crouching  in  bamboo  huts  on 
stilts  above  flooded  paddy  fields,  watch- 
ing cartoons  on  Thai  TV  that  they  have 
watched  in  the  United  States.  The  world 
is  now  so  small. 

After  10  days  in  Vientiane,  we  trav- 
eled to  my  home  province  of  Luang 
Prabang,  the  old  capital  city  in  the  north. 
Since  the  road  leading  there  was  not  yet 
finished,  the  only  way  to  get  there  was 


by  Andrew  Lam 

What  Duong  Nguyen  hated 
most  in  his  high  school  back 
in  Vietnam  was  history  class. 
"The  teacher  insulted  and  ridiculed  the 
'American  imperialists/"  Duong  said, 
speaking  in  Vietnamese.  His  curly 
brown  hair  and  hazel  eyes  betrayed 
him  as  the  enemy's  son.  "I  would  sit 
with  my  face  hidden  in  my  arms  and 
weep." 

In  1987,  12  yeare  after  the  Vietnam 
war  ended,  the  United  States  Congress 
finally  passed  the  Coming  Home  Act 
allowing  thousands  of  Vietnamese 
Amerasians  and  their  families  to  confie 
to  the  United  States.  Mostly  unedu- 
cated and  plagued  with  an  inferiority 
complex,  the  unwanted  con  iai — mixed- 
blood  children — "came  hon>e"  at  last  to 
America. 

"America  is  not  what  I  thought  it 
would  be,"  said  24-year-old  Duong, 
who  arrived  in  San  Jose  with  his  family 
five  months  ago.  "Now  I  worry  more 
living  here  than  I  did  in  Vietnam." 

Dijong  has  no  car,  no  health  insur- 
ance, no  job.  He  feels  alienated  from 
others  in  the  Vietnamese-American 
connmunity  who  do  not  accept  Amera- 
sians. He  also  feels  alienated  from  other 
Americans.  "America  is  so  large  and 
cold,"  Duong  observed.  'Teople  don't 
take  care  of  each  other  here.  You  don't 
Vnow  your  neighbors.  Everybody  keeps 
their  distance  and  keeps  their  doors 
closed." 

One  black  Amerasian  remembers 
having  his  Afro  shaved  by  his  Vietnam- 
ese uncle  who  feared  reprisals  when  the 
Vietcong  entered  Saigon.  The  mother  of 
another  light-slynned  Amerasian  child 
would  smoar  black  shoe  polish  on  her 
daughters  hair  and  face. 

Rejected  and  misltrcated  in  Vietnam, 
these  children,  sometin^  called  bui  doi 
(dust  of  life),  came  to  the  United  States 
with  high  expectations.  One  Amera- 
sian dreamed  that  when  she  arrived  at 
the  aiqx)rt  her  father  would  be  stand- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  corridor  waiting  for 
her;  the  father  never  materialized. 

Fewer  than  2  percent  of  the  15,000 
Amerasian  children  who  have  come  to 
this  country,  in  fact,  have  nnanaged  to 
contact  their  fathers.  The  rest  have  been 
left  to  fantasize  about  a  mythological 
American  father  who  left  behind  faded 


by  airplane.  My  mind  was  many  years 
in  the  past — renrx?mbcring  my  days  as  a 
school  child,  then  flashing  to  the  bomb- 
ing that  devastated  my  hometown 
during  the  Indochina  War — as  our  rick- 
ety single-prop  airplane  descendc\l  into 
a  valley  created  by  the  jagged  mist- 
covered  mountains  surrounding  the 
place  where  I  was  bom. 

My  relatives  in  Luang  rVabang  were 
doing  quite  well,  but  there  was  not  the 
sense  of  prosperity  and  growth  that  we 
found  in  Vientiane.  The  night  life  we 
had  enjoyed  in  Vientiane  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen,  and  the  streets  and  buildings 
were  dark  and  deserted  after  9  p.m. 

We  were  told  that  life  was  very  hard. 
A  cousin  who  teaches  at  the  local  high 


photos,  yellowing  letters,  and  promises 
of  enduring  love. 

One  youngster  found  his  father's 
phone  number  and  phoned  him.  The 
ex-G.I.,  caught  by  surprise,  said  he  was 
glad  to  hear  from  his  estranged  son  and 
promised  to  meet.  Time  pa^ed  and  the 
son  called  again.  This  time  the  father 
denied  everything  and  hung  up. 

"Some  G.I.  fathers  fear  that  if  they 
come  forward  to  recognize  their  chil- 
dren, there  would  he  litigation  involv- 


\  V 

l] 

Hien.  a  refugee  Amerasian.  is  now  in  ESL 
classest  to  help  assimilate  her  to  America. 

ing  child  support  payments,"  said  Jenny 
Dang,  a  24-year-old  Amerasian  woman 
who  has  been  on  the  Oprah  Winfrey 
show  to  talk  about  Amerasians.  "But 
let's  not  kid  ourselves.  We  are  adults 
now.  We  may  be  poor  but  we  don't 
want  their  money.  We  simply  want  to 
know  what  they  look  like,  act  like,  and 
who  they  are." 

The  father  is  the  root  of  the  Asian 
family,  jenny  said.  She  grew  up  with- 
out roots,  without  an  affirmed  identity. 
"One  kid  found  her  father  from  the 
(Winfrey)  show,"  she  added,  "but  not 
me.  I'm  still  searching." 

Alhough  she  has  not  found  her  fa- 
ther, Jenn/s  is  a  success  story.  She  came 
to  the  US.  six  years  ago,  and  now  has  a 
college  degree  and  a  job  as  a  social 
worker.   "Behind  each  successful 


school  earns  only  $42  a  month,  despite 
his  education  and  the  family  of  five  he 
has  to  feed  and  clothe.  Food  shortages 
are  no  longer  common,  but  electricity  is 
still  rationed. 

My  rrwst  emotional  encounter  with 
my  family  happened  when  I  was  walk- 
ing on  the  steep  steps  of  the  Phousi 
Temple.  From  our  perch  on  this  sacred 
hill  that  overlooks  the  city,  we  could  see 
the  temples  that  line  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Mekong  on  either  side  of  the 
palace.  We  then  saw  three  old  people 
slowly  mounting  the  stairs  towards  us. 
Lurching  along,  they  looked  as  if  any 
moment  they  would  collapse  and  roll 
back  down  the  steps.  My  husband 
commented  that  one  of  the  men  looked 
just  like  my  cousin  who  lives  in  Visalia, 
Calif.  Suddenly  I  could  hardly  believe 
my  eyes:  it  was  that  cousin's  older 
brother.  I  had  last  seen  them  just  before 
the  Communists  took  over.  He  and  his 
companions  had  heard  the  day  before 
that  we  were  in  town  and  had  immedi- 
ately set  out  on  the  ten  rrule  walk  from 
their  village  to  Luang  Prabang. 

My  heart  was  full  to  bursting.  I  wasn't 
sure  how  much  more  I  could  take  of  the 
emotions  that  filled  me  during  my  trip. 
All  I  knew  was  that,  despite  all  the  years 
of  separation,  these  elders  showed  me 
that  tfiere  was  a  life  that  had  not  died  in 


Amerasian  stands  a  loving  mother," 
she  explained. 

Sister  (^terina  Chu,  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic nun  who  works  with  Amerasians  in 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  said,  "For  Amera- 
sians, their  mothers  are  the  center  of  the 
universe.  On  Mother's  Day  they  make 
flowers  and  cards  for  their  mothers;  but 
on  Father's  Day,  they  say  'forget  it.'" 

Many  Amerasians  face  language 
barriers,  culture  shock,  and  disappoint- 
ment in  a  country  that,  as  Sister  Cater- 
ina  put  it,  "is  their  last  place  to  find 
acceptance.  When  they  find  that  they 
don't  belong  in  America,  many  tend  to 
withdraw." 

Amerasians  create  a  support  system 
among  themselves  that  helps  provide 
food,  money,  and  shelter.  A  nationwide 
newsletter  called  America- Amerasians 
was  started  in  Texas  by  an  Amerasian 
who  is  now  an  engineer.  But  Sister 
Caterina  said  that  many  Amerasians 
have  failed  to  find  then^lves  in  Amer- 
ica. Some  join  Vietnamese  gangs.  Oth- 
ers turn  to  prostitution.  "T  know  one  giri 
who  caters  to  Vietnamese  men  so  she 
can  make  enough  money  to  buy  a  car," 
Sister  Caterina  said,  shaking  her  head. 

"In  Vietnam,  Amerasians  live  on  the 
sidewalk  and  collect  glass  bottles  and 
old  newspapers  to  sell  to  survive," 
Duong  Nguyen  explained.  Few  man- 
age more  than  a  few  years  in  school. 

"If  you  don't  know  how  to  read  and 
write  in  Vietnamese,  ifs  very  difficult 
to  learn  to  read  and  write  in  English," 
said  one  teacher  of  English  as  a  Second 
Language.  In  Dallas,  where  a  large 
number  of  Amerasians  are  concen- 
trated, the  high  school  dropout  rate 
among  Amerasians  has  been  as  high  as 
80  percent.  They  simply  lack  the  educa- 
tional background  to  leam. 

"I  worry  about  them,"  Jenny  Dang 
said.  "They  are  not  in  school;  they  are 
not  working.  It  is  so  easy  to  be  seduced 
by  the  wrong  elements.  A  few  I  know 
fantasize  about  selling  drugs." 

Huong  Tran,  a  2()-year-old  black 
Amerasian,  came  to  the  United  States 


Phoio  John  Dnscoll 

Just  like  the  70s:  Vientiane  bustles  again 
with  nightclubs  like  the  'Super  Club'  atx>ve. 


Laos;  a  life  that  belonged  to  me,  my 
children,  and  now  to  my  husband,  too. 
It  is  a  life  poor  in  wealth,  but  rich  in  love 
and  harmony  with  its  surroundings. 


less  than  sbc  months  ago.  Her  real  fam- 
ily did  not  have  the  money  to  bribe 
government  officials  for  all  the  paper- 
work needed  to  immigrate.,  so  another 
family  paid  six  ounces  of  gold  for  the 
right  to  "adopt"  her  as  a  ticket  to  the 
U.S. 

Huong  ran  away  from  her  "paper 
parents"  soon  after  she  landed  in 
America  and  joined  another  black 
Amerasian  woman.  In  San  Jose,  they 
are  looking  for  jobs,  housing,  and  ways 
"to  leam  English."  Her  skin  and  facial 
features  show  little  signs  of  an  Asian 
heritage.  But  when  she  speaks,  it  is  in 
the  voice  of  a  streetwise  Vietnamese 
woman.  "Back  home  I  get  my  way  when 
I  bargain  or  beg.  Here,  ifs  all  dealing 
with  machines,"  she  said. 

Huong,  in  fact,  says  she  fears  Ameri- 
can blacks.  She  misses  her  family  and 
Vietnam,  where  she  made  a  living  sell- 
ing cigarettes.  "But  one  morning  last 
week,"  she  said  with  a  laugh,  "I  scared 
myself  for  a  moment  in  my  new  clothes. 
I  thought  I  saw  a  stranger  in  the  mir- 
ror." 

Late  afternoon  on  a  Thursday  at  a 
Catholic-run  school,  some  15  Amera- 
sians gather  to  leam  English  and  basic 
survival  skills,  such  as  how  to  use  the 
telephone,  the  oven,  and  other  appli- 
ances. The  class  is  friendly.  Today  they 
are  reading  an  essay  about  Martin  Lu- 
ther King,  Jr. 

"It's  ironic,  but  these  children  of 
American  fathers  are  more  Vietnamese 
than  me,"  observed  Luu  Pham,  a  stu- 
dent from  Berkeley  who  came  to  the 
United  States  when  he  was  4  years  old. 

At  break  time  the  group  gathers  for  a 
smoke.  The  legacy  of  American  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  is  written  clearly 
on  their  faces — their  high  bridged  noses, 
light  brown  hair,  the  deep-set  eyes. 

What  do  they  want  now  in  America? 

"Not  much,"  sighed  Cao.  'Tou  k?am 
not  to  dream  for  much  as  a  con  ha  (mixed 
blood).  All  I  want  to  know  is  my  real  last 
name." 

-Pacific  News  Service 


Phoio;  John  Dnscoll 

Chsinthanom  Ounkeo's  family  outside  her  aunt's  marble  house  in  Vientiane's  Ban  Savang 
district.  From  left,  her  son  Vansai,  Chanthanom.  daughter  Theo.  Aunt  Kheun.  and  son  Vansin. 

Amerasian  Kids  Find  Life  in 
America  Confusing,  Difficult 
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the  tender  side 


Times  staff  report 

Hey,  Tender! oincrs!  The  annual 
Boeddeker  Park  Christmas 
Present  Giveaway  is  scheduled 
for  Saturday,  Dec.  22,  at  11  a.m.,  with 
Santa  and  the  elves  distributing  holi- 
day cheer  and  presents  to  the  children 
of  the  neighborhood.  Keith  Grier,  rcc 
director  at  Boeddeker,  says  this  is  his 
favorite  time  of  the  year,  and  he  is  look- 
ing forward  to  a  visit  from  Santa,  the  big 
softy.  The  only  problem  is  the  Boed- 
deker Rcc  Center  d(x>sn't  have  a  chim- 
ney for  St.  Nick  to  climb  down. 

Walter  Park  of  Independent  Hous- 
ing Services  got  blown  away  last 
month — he  went  parasailing  in  Maui 
while  there  to  give  a  talk  at  a  fair  hous- 
ing meeting. 

Bon  Voyage  to  Uli  Knorr,  former  ad 
rep  of  The  Times,  who's  off  to  Portland, 
Ore.,  to  study  naturopathic  medicine. 

Welcome  back  Glenda  Hope — hope 
you're  feeling  better,  and  thanks  for 
pulling  together  the  memorial  service 
for  those  homeless  people  who  died 
last  year  on  San  Francisco's  streets.  You 
brought  together  an  impressive  array 
of  concerned  people. 

Happy  December  birthday  to  the 
Living  Room's  Melissa  McNeil. 

Just  back  from  a  month-long  vaca- 
tion are  Goo  and  Young  Byun,  owners 
and  operators  of  Super  Buiiito  over  on 
Mason  Street.  Goo  and  Young  visited 
relatives  and  friends  in  their  native 
Korea.  Their  30-day  sojourn  left  their 
dedicated  customers  distraught.  "What 
am  1  going  to  do  if  1  don't  get  burrito 
therapy  everyday?"  wailed  one  regular 
burrito  enthusiast.  Welcome  home  to 
Goo  and  Young. 

New  additions  to  the  Hospitality 
House  family:  Youth  Department 
Director  Anne  CXHaileran  had  a  baby 
girl,  Kealin  (7  lbs.,  3  oz.)  on  Oct.  27,  and 
Bookkeeper  Tammy  Lee  had  a  baby 
boy,  Patrick  (6  lbs.,  11  oz.)  on  Nov.  30. 
Congratulations  to  both! 

Word  has  it  that  Daruiy  Glover  said 
on  KPIX  TV-5's  People  Are  Talking 
program  that  he  got  started  in  his  theat- 
rical career  at  Keith  Crier's  improv 
workshop  in  the  Haight  in  the  70s.  Keith 
(who,  by  the  way,  celebrated  a  birthday 
last  month)  is  directing  a  new  play, 
which  he  hopes  will  open  at  EXTThcatre 
at  the  end  of  March,  Also,  his  dog  Ame- 
lia is  expecting  again:  anyone  for  Christ- 
mas puppies?  How  about  a  neighbor- 


509  Specimens:  Photographer 
Kathryn  Weinstein's  "Self  as  SpecimGn" 
exhibit  of  toned  black-and-white 
photographs  are  currently  on  display 
along  with  Santiago  Gervasi's  "Painted 
Poem"  acrylic  paintings  at  the  509 
Cultural  Center.  509  Ellis  St.,  through 
Dec  31.  Phone  346-1308  lor  hours. 


hood-wide  campaign  to  ^t  Keith  back 
in  here  writing  the  Tcndcrsidc  so  he's 
not  in  the  news  so  much! 

Yikcs!  Sun-splashed  Phoemx,  Ariz., 
has  been  on  the  rampage  against  the 
less  fortunate  in  that  town.  According 
to  that  burg's  Ted  Brookhart,  deputy 
zoning  administrator,  the  homeless 
"would  do  us  a  big  favor  if  they  took  a 
rocket  ship  to  the  moon." 

Furthermore,  the  powers  that  be  in 
Phoenix  have  drastically  cut  back  on 
shelter  beds  and  food  programs,  and 
have  asked  business  owners  to  post 
"No  Trespassing"  signs  so  the  police 
can  arrest  homeless  people  sleeping  on 
private  property. 

Advocates  say  that  Phoenix  is  in  the 
forefront  of  a  backlash  against  home- 
less people.  In  their  typical  impatience, 
bureaucrats  and  rich  folks  tire  quickly 
of  a  problem  they  don't  really  want  to 
solve  but  which  still  won't  go  away. 

It  seems  that  Brookhart  and  his  fel- 
low citizens  have  been  out  in  the  sun 
too  long.  But  what  do  you  expect  from 
the  state  that  elected  Evan  Mecham 
governor? 

Welcome  back  to  Nancy  Russell, 


who's  ready  and  rested  after  a  month's 
vacation  in  Guatemala,  where  she  was 
studying  Spanish. 

A  friend  of  The  Times  was  hanging 
out  in  Sing  Sing,  the  Vietnamese  coffee 
shop  on  Hyde  Street,  chatting  it  up  with 
a  young  Vietnamese  man  who  at  first 
glance  appeared  pleasant  enough. 
When  she  asked  the  young  man  how 
and  why  he  came  to  San  Francisco,  the 
young  man  said  he  was  on  the  lam 
bcxause  he  murdered  someone  in  South- 
em  California.  The  Times'  friend  made  a 
gracious  exit — looking  at  her  watch, 
spilling  her  coffee — and  then  breaking 
for  the  door.  "Gotta  go,  bye!" 

Would  Walt  have  approved?  Seems 
that  the  Walt  Disney  Company  is 
marketing  a  doll  of  Steve  the  Tramp,  a 
character  out  of  the  Dick  Tracy  comics, 
and  evidently  a  spinoff  from  the  movie 
recently  assaulting  the  sensibilities  of 
moviegoers  across  the  nation.  The  Steve 
the  Tramp  doll  has  garnered  much  at- 
tention in  the  press  for  the  description 
printed  on  its  package:  "Hardened  and 
bitter  after  a  life  on  the  mean  streets, 
Steve  the  Tramp  is  a  lout  who  would 
just  as  soon  take  your  life  as  your  wal- 


let. Despite  a  low  I.Q.,  he's  as  danger- 
ous as  they  come  because  he  doesn't 
have  anything  to  lose."  The  toy  com- 
pany has  defended  the  doll  and  the 
packaging  saying  it  was  not  "intended 
in  any  way  to  represent  the  homeless." 
Right. 

Just  in  time!  As  George  Bush  and 
Saddam  Hussein  arc  getting  ready  to 
square  off  on  the  sands  of  Saudia  Ara- 
bia, locals  are  mobilizing  yulctide  pro- 
test vigils.  A  candlelight  vigil  sponsored 
by  the  Emergency  Committee  to  Stop 
the  War  in  the  Middle  East  (ECSWM£) 
will  be  held  on  Friday,  Dec.  21,  at  5  p.m. 
in  Union  Square,  with  a  march  to  United 
Nations  Plaza  following.  Performers 
will  include  the  North  Beach  Reper- 
tory Theater  and  the  Last  Laugh  Thea- 
ter. An  ongoing  vigil  will  be  stationed 
at  VN.  Plaza  through  Jan.  1,  1991.  On 
Christinas  Eve,  Dec.  24,  ECSWME  v%'ill 
hold  another  vigil  in  Union  Square  at  5 
p.m.,  complete  with  caroling,  gospel, 
and  rock  music,  and  another  march  to 
U  N.  Plaza.  For  nx>re  information  call 
ECSWME  at  821-6545. 

Have  a  Demonstration  Christmas 
and  hopefully  a  Peaceful  New  Year! 


Debates,  Hot  Coffee,  and  Good  Conversation 
Are  the  Hallmarks  of  the  Living  Room 


by  Suzanne  Rostler 

In  the  crowded,  bustling  Tender- 
loin, where  the  one-way  streets  are 
abuzz  with  traffic  and  the  sidewalks 
brim  with  pedcshians,  there's  one  place 
to  stop  and  catch  one's  breath:  the  Liv- 
ing Room,  a  neighborhood  drop-in 
center  at  476  Eddy  St. 

Established  three  years  ago  by  the  St. 
Anthony's  Adult  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion, the  Living  Room  provides  a  cozy 
Space  for  people  who  live  in  cramped 
hotel  rooms,  or  who  have  no  homes  at 
all,  to  socialize  with  others  or  just  sit 
and  relax  by  themselves. 

Inside  a  small  storefront,  the  Living 
Room  is  furnished  with  comfy  sofas 
and  easy  chairs,  low  tables  and  reading 
lamps.  The  walls  are  festooned  with 
fliers  and  announcements,  coffee  perks 
on  the  window  sill,  and  newspapers  of 
all  varieties  are  strevm  about. 

Ronnie  Finch  sits  quietly  in  an  arm- 


Penny  Padden  is  the  Living  Room's  guiding 
chair  by  a  coffee  table  reading  Recovery 
newspaper.  On  the  tabic  are  several 
ashtrays,  an  empty  can  of  peanuts, 
several  mugs  of  coffee  and  a  book  en- 
titled "Strategy  for  Revolution."  Finch's 
T-shirt  reads  "Hard  Luck  Cafe,"  a  phrase 
that  could  be  a  metaphor  for  the  very 
room  in  which  he  sits. 

Harry  Winthrop,  80,  has  been  visit- 
ing the  Living  Room  for  three  years 
with  his  violin  and  harmonica.  Twice  a 
week  he  provides  musical  entertain- 
ment for  the  others.  "My  specialty  is 
that  I  can  play  the  violin  and  sing  at  the 
same  time,"  he  said.  '1  have  a  lot  of  fun 
and  I  enjoy  giving  people  pleasure." 

Although  the  Living  Room  is  pri- 
marily for  senior  citizens,  younger 
people  are  welcome,  too;  guests  range 
from  age  40  to  80. 

"MosUy,  the  regulars  are  seniors,  and 
some  of  them  are  homeless,"  said  Penny 
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The  connfortable  scatter  and  sprawl  of  the  Living  Room  is  not  lost  on  its  regulars 

allowed. 

At  the  Living  Room,  people  develop 
a  sense  of  being  connected  to  others, 
said  Donna  Hoang,  director  of  St. 
Anthony's  Adult  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion. 'If  someone  goes  to  the  hospital, 
they  can  call  here  and  they  arc  misscxi," 
she  said.  "Sonx?times  these  people  are 
compk'tely  disconnected  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  To  be  disconnected  is  to  be 
like  the  living  dead." 

Most  of  the  guests  return  regularly 
to  enjoy  the  company  of  friends  and  to 
take  a  break  from  the  Tenderloin's  hectic 
pace.  Robert  Snowdcr,  51,  who  has  lived 
off  and  on  in  the  Tenderloin  for  the  past 
14  years,  is  a  regular  at  the  Living  Room. 
His  nickname  "Lucky"  alludes  to  the 
pkatch  covering  his  right  eye.  In  1975, 
Snowder  was  sitting  at  a  bar  in  Texas 
when  he  was  caught  in  the  middle  of  a 
fight,  which  lc\l  to  a  bullet  through  his 
right  check  and  the  loss  of  an  eye. 

"It's  nice  to  have  a  place  to  go  to 
escape  the  street,"  he  said  of  the  Living 
Room.  "People  are  sober  here." 

For  Willie  Higgs,  who  lived  in  the 
Tcndcrioin  for  10  years,  the  Living  Room 
is  the  perfect  place  to  sit  and  observe  the 
eccentricities  of  huma*n  nature.  "A  lot 
goes  on  here,"  he  said.  "It's  like  T.V. 
You  never  know  what  to  expect." 


Photo  Phil  Head 

light,  although  her  job  title  is  "community  visitor." 
Padden,  the  guiding  light  behind  the 
Living  Room  for  three  years.  Hired  by 
St.  Anthony  Foundation  to  be  a  "com- 
munity visitor"  in  the  residential  ho- 
tels, Padden  transferred  to  the  Living 
Room.  "Building  a  sense  of  conrununily 
is  the  idea  here,"  said  Padden.  "Creat- 
ing supportive  relationships  through 
challenge,  debate,  and  friendship." 

The  Living  Room  was  designed  to  be 
an  informal  place,  where  people  can  be 
themselves  without  outside  pressure 
from  social  workers  or  religious  groups. 

'Tcoplc  come  for  coffee  and  snacks, 
to  smoke,  to  be  friendly,  to  argue,  to 
share,  to  assert  themselves,  to  get  off  the 
street  and  in  from  the  cold,  to  use  bath- 
room facilities,  to  wait  for  the  bus,  to 
use  the  phone,  to  just  sit  and  be,"  said 
Padden. 

Being  clean  and  sober  arc  the  only 
conditions,  and  drugs  or  alcohol  arc  not 
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Sidewalk  Salespeople  Haggle 
With  Customers  and  Cops 


by  Leslie  Haggin 

Yellow,  pink,  and  blue  blouses 
hang  from  a  cyclone  fence,  gen- 
tly flapping  in  the  breeze  like 
banners  at  a  fair,  giving  a  festive  look  to 
the  flea  market  that  has  been  temporar- 
ily set  up  by  street  vendors  on  Ellis 
Street. 

A  woman  works  her  way  slowly 
down  the  block,  inspecting  the  used 
boots,  hammers,  paperback  books,  and 
household  items  neatly  displayed  on 
pieces  of  cloth.  She  stops  to  peer  tenta- 
tively at  a  red  and  black  sweater. 

"Anything  you  see,  help  yourself," 
one  of  the  street  vendors  invites  her. 

The  woman  picks  up  the  sweater. 
"How  much?"  Jie  asks. 

"A  dollar." 

If  s  a  bargain.  The  woman  extracts  a 
crumpled  bill  from  her  pocket  then 
hands  it  to  the  salesman  with  a  cheerful 
smile. 

But  not  everyone  is  happy  with  the 
sidewalk  flea  markets.  There  have  been 
many  complaints  regarding  sidewalk 
sales,  according  to  Sgt.  Michael  Th- 
ompson of  the  San  Francisco  Police 
Department.  "It  looks  like  a  flea  market 
and  it  doesn't  help  the  Tenderloin  inv 
age  whatsoever/'  he  said.  It  is  also  a 
misdemeanor  to  sell  items  on  the  street 
without  a  city-issued  licer\se. 

Vendors  who  sell  their  wares  along 
Tenderloin  sidewalks  say  that  recent 
police  enforcement  of  the  law  requiring 
that  all  street  merchants  have  a  peddler's 
permit  is  threatening  their  livelihood. 


Holiday 
Sale 


•  Pottery 
•Sculpture 

•  Cords 
•  Paintings 


Hospitality  House 
146  Leavenworth  Street 

Open:  Tues.-Fri.  12-5. 
Sun.,  12-5  or  by  appointment 

To  order  Holiday  Greeting 
Cords,  coll  749-2120  or 
776-2102 

Twenty  Silkscreened 
Designs  Avoiioble 


'Tm  trying  to  make  an  honest  living, 
but  the  cops  tell  us  to  pack  up,"  com- 
plained P.D.  Davis,  a  street  salesman. 
"We  aren't  doing  anything  wrong.  Turn 
the  comer  and  you'll  sec  pc\>ple  selling 
drugs,  but  we're  selling  clothes.  Whafs 
wrong  with  that?" 

Even  if  they  did  have  peddler's  li- 
censes, vendors  like  Davis  would  not 
be  allowed  to  sell  secondhand  goods, 
said  Carol  Anderson,  a  clerk  in  the  city 
permits  office. 

'They  can't  sell  secondhand  goods 
on  the  street,"  she  said.  "They  have  to 
sell  new  items,  and  they  would  have  to 
work  in  a  fixed  location.  In  order  to  sell 
secondhand  items,  you  have  to  have  a 
business. 

'The  cost  of  a  peddler's  license  is 
$158,  plus  another  $37  for  fingerprints," 
Anderson  said. 

Individuals  who  have  been  honora- 
bly discharged  from  the  armed  services 
and  are  "absolutely  unfit  to  cam  a  live- 
lihood by  any  other  means"  can  qualify 
for  a  free  peddler's  license,  according  to 
the  San  Francisco  Police  Code.  But  there 
are  still  many  who  don't  qualify  for  the 
license  and  cannot  afford  the  fee. 

"No  one  has  that  kind  of  money," 
said  sidewalk  salesman  Richard  Mar- 
tin. His  options  for  making  a  living  arc 
limited,  he  added.  "It's  either  this,  or 
selling  tin  cans  and  bottles,"  he  said. 

The  owner  of  Bargain  Mart  second- 
hand shop  at  369  Turk  St.,  who  calls 
himself  "Big  Al,"  disagreed.  "There  arc 
jobs  if  people  look  for  them,"  he  said. 

Street  vendors  who  conduct  side- 
walk sales  near  Big  Al's  shop  said  he 
often  calls  the  police  to  complain. 

"He  sends  someone  around  to  see 
what  we're  selling,"  said  one  street 
merchant  who  asked  to  not  be  identi- 
fied. "If  we're  selling  something  that's 
in  his  store,  he  calls  the  police." 


OPERA  PLAZA 

Drug  Store 


Medi-Cal.  PCS.  PAID. 
Blue  Cross,  Takecare, 
Perscare  Plans 
Welcomed. 

For  great  values 
pick  up  our  monthly 
circular  at  the  store. 


Men  -  Fri:  9:30  AM  -  6:30  PM 
Saturday:  10  AM  -  4  PM 


601  Van  Ness  Ave. 
928-2837 


WEE  CARE  is  more  than  just  a  philosophy  at 
ST.  PAULUS  LUTHERAN 
PRESCHOOL/KINDERGARTEN— 

It's  a  commitment  to  Christian  love 
and  consideration  that's  practiced  every  day, 
to  each  and  every  child  in  our  care. 

FULL  DAY  PROGRAM:  $285/month.  8:30  a.m. -3:00  p.m, 
Extended  care  available  until  6:00  p.m. 


For  more  information: 
St.  Paulus  Lutheran  Church 
Wee  Care  Preschool/Kindergarten 

950  Gough  Street 
San  Francisco.  CA  94102 

(415)  673-8088 


Big  AI  denied  the  charge.  "1  don't 
call/'  he  said.  But  he  acknowledged 
that  he  doesn't  like  the  street  vendors 
either.  "They  threaten  me,"  he  said. 
"They  steal." 

Street  vendors  said  that  the  goods 
they  sell  are  from  donations  or  are  per- 
soriial  items  they  no  longpr  want. 

"Everyone  who  buys  from  us  likes  it. 
We're  cheaper  than  Goodwill,"  said 
Theresa,  a  street  merchant.  "We  benefit 
the  community." 

One  of  Theresa's  regular  custonrwrs, 
Alice,  agreed.  '1  buy  things  all  the  time," 


Pholo  Tom  McCanhy 

A  customer  checks  out  the  bock  selection 
at  a  Leavenworth  Street  sidewalk  sale. 

she  said.  This  particular  day  Alice  pur- 
chased a  teddy  bear  from  Theresa. 
Cradling  the  toy  in  her  arms,  she  said: 
"I'm  going  to  wash  it  and  give  it  away 
at  Christmas." 

Martin  said  things  were  better  for 
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A  sidewalk  salesman  displays  his 
merchandise  to  a  prospective  customer. 

sidewalk  vendors  when  Dianne  Fein- 
stein  was  mayor.  "Ever  since  Agnos 
came  in,"  he  said,  "the  police  have  been 
cracking  down  like  clockwork  every 
afternoon.  Agnos  wants  visitors  to  think 
that  San  Francisco  is  taking  care  of  the 
lower  class." 

Davis  would  like  to  sec  street  ven- 
dors treated  more  leniently  when  it 
comes  to  enforcing  the  peddling  license 
law. 

"It  would  be  great  if  there  was  a 
place  where  we  could  sell  our  stuff 
without  getting  hassled,"  he  said.  Until 
then,  he  and  other  street  vendors  have 
vowed  that  they  will  return  even  after 
the  police  tell  them  to  move  along. 

"I've  got  to  put  food  in  my  belly  and 
clothes  on  my  back,"  said  Davis. 


Consumer  TYps 

Low-Cost  Phone  Service 
Can  Be  Your  Lifeline 


by  Sothy  Ken 
Consumer  Action 


I am  an  outreach  coordinator  for 
Consurrwr  Action  (CA)  and  will  be 
writing  regular  colun\ns  for  The  Ten- 
derloin Times  on  consumer  issues.  In  this 
column,  1  would  like  to  introduce  an 
important  discount  telephone  service 
that  all  low-income  people  should  be 
aware  of. 

Q.  What  is  the  lowest  cost  telephone 
service? 

A.  California's  Universal  Lifeline  Tele- 
phone Service  offers  basic  telephone 
service  for  half  the  regular  rate.  This 
covers  local  calls,  but  does  not  include 
the  cost  of  toll  or  long  distance  calls.  In 
addition,  you  get  the  $3.50  long  dis- 
tance access  surcharge  taken  off  your 
monthly  bill,  plus  a  50  percent  discount 
on  charges  for  the  connection  of  new 
service  and  for  having  one  modular 


telephone  jack  installed. 
Q.  What  are  the  eligibility  require- 
ments and  service  fees  for  switching 
to  Lifeline? 

A.  There  is  a  charge  of  $7.50  for  switch- 
ing to  Lifeline.  However,  the  savings 
from  Lifeline  will  pay  for  this  charge  in 
just  a  few  months.  To  be  eligible,  your 
yearly  income  has  to  be  less  than: 

$13,600  for  households  of  1  person 

$13,600  2  persons 

$16,000  3  persons 

$19,200  4  persons 

Add  $3,200for  each  additional  person. 

Documented  proof  of  income  or 
immigration  status  is  not  required. 

For  further  information  and  a  free 
fact  sheet  on  Lifeline  service,  please  call 
Consumer  Action  at  777-9648.  We  have 
bilingual  staff  who  speak  Spanish, 
Mandarin,  and  Cambodian. 


-Hi  -4770 
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Holiday  Sale 

•  Pottery  •Sculpture  •  Pointings 
•  Silkscreerted  Cords 


Hospftalify  House  146  Leavenworth  St. 

Cofl  749-2120  or  776-2102 
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everybody^  business 


by  Liz  Price 

To  walk  inside  Elaine's  Barbecue 
at  208  Eddy  St.,  near  the  busy 
comer  of  Eddy  and  Taylor,  is  to 
find  a  home  away  from  home.  Chick- 
ens sputter  on  a  spit  as  Elaine  Kralsas, 
purveyor  of  down-home  cooking,  slaps 
ribs  or  fresh  fish  onto  the  grill  while 
warmly  greeting  customers  with 
"honey"  or  "dear."  Reservations  aren't 
required:  all  you  need  is  a  healthy  ap- 
pebte  for  generous  portions  at  very  af- 
fordable prices.  Try  half  a  barbecued 
chicken  or  half  a  pound  of  spareribs, 
both  for  $2.95. 

Kratsas  grew  up  around  the  restau- 
rant business;  her  father  owned  a  res- 
taurant in  Ukiah,  and  her  brother  owns 
three  restaurants.  But  unlike  many  res- 
taurant owners,  Kratsas  finds  herself 
not  only  toiling  behind  a  hoi  stove,  but 
also  playing  the  role  of  soda!  worker. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  good  people  here," 
she  said.  "They  tell  mc  they  are  very 
glad  that  the  restaurant  exists.  They 
don't  have  any  other  place  to  go.  When 
people  come  in  asking  for  help,  I  tell 
them  where  the  facilities  are  that  can 
help  them." 

Creating  a  restaurant  where  Ten- 
derloin residents  can  enjoy  home-style, 
affordable  food  is  what  Kratsas  had  in 
mind  seven  months  ago  when  she  found 
the  abandoned  storefront  on  Eddy 
Street.  The  former  tenant,  a  Korean 
restaurant,  had  suffered  severe  earth- 
quake and  water  damage.  Kratsas' 
husband,  who  is  in  the  construction 
business,  helped  her  bring  the  place  up 
to  code,  and  Kratsas  bought  used  furni- 
ture and  installed  new  lights.  She  put 
red  checkered  tablecloths  on  the  tables 
and  pictures  on  the  wall,  giving  the 
place  a  homey  feel. 

At  any  time  of  day  Elaine's  Barbecue 
is  brimming  with  neighborhood  folks 
and  the  restaurant  assumes  the  atmos- 


and  the  Tenderloin  Neighborhood  De- 
velopment Corporation  have  been 
trying  for  a  number  of  years  to  pur- 
chase four  hotels  in  the  Tenderloin  to  be 
used  for  low-income  housing:  the  Wil- 
liam Penn,  the  Dalt,  Hamlin,  and  the 
Rilz.  While  the  purchases  of  these  ho- 
tels arc  in  escrow,  CCHC  has  obtained 
grant  funds  to  develop  9,000  square  feet 
of  comnxTcial  space  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  William  Penn  at  160  Eddy  St. 

Proposals  for  use  of  the  space  in- 
clude using  the  sole  existing  tenant,  Al- 
batross Books,  as  a  draw  to  attract  other 
tenants,  or  developing  a  performing 
arts  space  and  a  cafe.  Either  of  these 
proposals  would  be  a  boon  for  this 
section  of  the  Tenderloin. 

If  you're  in  the  mood  for  a  good  cup 
of  Vietnamese  coffee  or  a  Vietnamese- 
style  sandwich,  try  the  Phu  Quy  Cafe,  a 
newcomer  to  the  Tenderloin  restaurant 
scene,  at  253  Leavenworth  St.,  which  is 
open  seven  days  a  week. 


PhoiD:  Phi  Head 

Elaine  Kratsas  standing  in  front  of  her  colorful  restaurant,  Elaine's  Bart^eque  at  208  Eddy  St., 
where  Kratsas  serves  up  down-home  cooking  in  a  friendly  atmosphere. 


phcre  of  a  social  club.  Everyone  is  wel- 
come at  Elaine's.  'It  gives  me  a  feeling 
of  satisfaction  that  I  give  people  a  good 
meal,"  Kratsas  said.  "Once  you  get  to 
know  them,  the  people  don't  bother 
you.  If  someone  comes  in  with  a  dollar, 
I  give  them  soup  and  some  bread." 

Restaurant  owners  work  long  hours 
and  Kratsas  is  no  exception.  She  pre- 
pares food  the  night  before  for  the  next 
day,  chopping  potatoes  and  vegetables, 
and  then  begins  each  day  at  6  a.m.  "1 
pick  up  my  baked  goods,  produce, 
meats,  and  poultry  at  the  markets,"  she 
said.  "1  cook  everything  fresh,  so  I'm 
always  looking  for  the  freshest  food." 

Providing  quality  food  brings  in  the 
customers.  "My  Friday  fish  specialties 
seem  to  be  doing  really  well/'  she  said. 
"I  run  out  before  dinner  sometimes." 


Even  so,  the  restaurant  is  only  breaking 
even,  said  Kratsas. 

Still,  she  remains  optimistic:  "The 
future  looks  good,"  she  said.  'Teople 
seem  to  enjoy  the  food,  and  I  haven't 
had  to  advertise  much.  It  has  been  en- 
joyable because  ifs  a  pleasure  to  serve 
good  food." 

Good  food,  warm  service,  and  an 
owner  who  doesn't  mind  owning  a  true 
"people's"  restaurant  on  one  of  the 
toughest  corners  of  the  Tenderloin 
makes  Elaine's  Barbecue  definitely  a 
restaurant  worth  trying  out. 

Elaine's  Barbecue,  208  Eddy  St.;  open 
Mon.-Sal.  7  a.m.  to  W  p.m.,  and  Sunda)/s  8 
a.m.  to  8  p.m. 


Loose  Change:  llie  Chinese  Com- 
munity Housing  Corporation  (CCHC) 


SEA  DRAGON 
RESTAURANT 

CHINESE  &  AMERICAN 
FOOD 


227  HYDE  STREET 
(between  Eddy  &  Turk) 
775-7381 


GRAND  OPENING! 


(Day  &  O^ht  9{gtanj        Cheeky  Cashing  Co, 


SpeciaC  Offers: 
Money  Order 

(up  to  $500)  when  you  cosh 
your  check  ($500  or  more) 


FREE  MEMBERSHIP! 

CHECKS  CASHED 
CASH  ADVANCED 
MONEY  ORDERS 
WESTERN  UNION 


For  a  limited  time  : 

on  mailboxes 
Offer  expires  Dec.  31,  1990 


10  %  DISCOUNT 


•WESTERN  UNION 
MONEY  WIRE  SERVICE 
•NOTARY  PUBLIC 

INCOME  TAX  SERVICE 


Typing  Service  •Copying  'FAX  •Mailbox  Service  •Bills  Payment  (utilities) 


933  Geary  Blvd.  San  Francisco,  CA  94109 
(Between  Larkin  &  Polk) 


OPEN  7  Days  a  Week:  Mon.-Sat.,  9  a.m.-lO  p.m.  and  Sun.,  Noon-8  p.m. 


Tel  (415)  928-5157 


FAX  (415)  928-5107 


December  1990 


AMERICAN/DINERS 


1 .  Dottle's  True  Blue  Cafe  -  522  Jones 
St.  This  all-American  coffee  house 
makes  all  its  dishes  from  scratch  and 
fresh  to  order,  including  strawberry 
pancakes,  yogurt,  juices,  coffee,  and 
soup.  Lunch  specials  offer  pizzas,  pas- 
tas, and  more.  A  senior  discount  menu 
is  available  from  9:30-11  a.m.  Price 
range:  $l  .25-$8.  Open  7  days.  7  a.m.- 
2  p.m.  Breakfast  served  till  closing. 
Lunches  served  11:30-2  p.m..  Sats. 
breakfast  only  from  7  a.m.-noon.  885- 
2767. 

2.  Elaine's  Barbecue  -  208  Eddy  St. 
This  down-home  barbecue  restaurant 
offers  grilled  chicken  and  ribs  at  very  af- 
fordable prices:  $2.95  for  half  a  chicken. 
$4.95  for  a  pound  of  spareribs.  Friendly 
atnrosphere  and  generous  seating.  Price 
range:  $.70  -  $5.40.  Open  Mon.-Sal.  7 
a.m.  to  10  p.m..  Sun.  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 
775-3231. 

3.  Cafe  du  Coin  -  696  Geary  St.  Serves 
breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner  in  a  quaint 
atmosphere.  Try  breakfast  specials  with 
espresso  drinks  and  fresh  orange  juice. 
Dinner  specials  include  chicken 
terriyaki.  fried  chicken  fingers  and 
broiled  chicken  with  sesame  seeds. 
Price  range:  $3.50-$9.95.  Open  7days 
a  week,  7  a.m.-IO  p.m.  441-6770. 


BURMESE 


both  Chinese  ano  MO.PostSt.  Serves 
wok  cooking  gives  a  sultry,  srHifilyHo' 
vor.  Delicious  use  of  coconut  milk  and 
thin  flaky  dough  in  various  dishes.  Price 
range :  $3.75-$8.50  with  lunch  specials 
for  $3.75-$4.  Open  7  days.  1 1 :30  a  m  - 
10  p.m.  775-1156. 


CAMBODIAN 


5.  Phnom  Penh  -  631  Larkin  St.  The  top 
vote-getter  in  this  year's  favorite  restau- 
rant contest.  Specialties  include  bone- 
less chicken  stir  fried  with  five  spices 
and  sweet  basil  leaves,  shredded  green 
papaya,  diced  cooked  sirloin  pork,  and 
prawns  tossed  with  lemon  dressing. 
Beer  and  wine  available.  Price  range: 
$3.95-$8.95.  Open  Mon.-Sat,  1 1  a.m.-3 
p.m.  for  lunch.  Mon.-Thurs.  5-9:30. 775- 
5979 


CARRIBEAN 


6.  IVIiss  Pearl's  Jam  House -601  Eddy 
St.  Caribbean  cuisine  with  a  lively  at- 
mosphere and  poolside  dining.  Special 
party  reservations  available.  Price 
range:  $3-$14.  Open  Mon.-Sat,,  11:30 
a.m.-2:30  p.m.  for  lunch,  6-1 1  p.m.  for 
dinner.  775-5267. 


CHINESE! 


7.  Sea  Dragon  Restaurant  -  227  Hyde 
St.  A  new  Chinese  and  American  res- 
taurant serving,  among  other  things, 
wonton  soup,  rice  plates  such  as  Kung 
Pao  Chicken,  broccoli  beet,  and  tomato 


INDIAN 


8.  India  Gifts  and  Foods  -  907  Post  St. 
Indian  groceries,  gifts,  music  tapes.  Deli 
serves  hot  entrees  such  as  chicken 
curry,  lamb  Roghan  Josh,  lentils,  chick- 
peas. Price  range:  $2.99-$3.99.  Open 
Mon.-Sat.  11  a.m.-7  p.m..  Suns.  11 
a.m.-6  p.m.  Closed  Wed.  771-5041 . 

9.  Krishna  Palace  -  700  Post  St.  In  an 
elegant  Indian  setting,  this  restaurant 
serves  a  fabulous  blend  of  North  Indian 
Tandoori  and  Karahi  dishes  and  tanta- 
lizing South  Indian  curries,  including 
such  specialties  as  kalDobs,  Johl  Fraizee 
dishes,  and  low  sodium  meals.  Price 
range:  $1.50-$13.95.  Open  Mon.-Fri. 
1 1 :30  a.m.-3:00  p.m.,  Sat.  -Sun.  5:30- 
10  p.m.  775-6708. 


beef  chow  mein.  American  dishes  in- 
clude daily  specials  of  roast  beef  and 
turkey.  Take-out  food.  too.  Price  range : 
$.60-$5.95.  Open  Mon.-Fri..  7  a.m. -8 
p.m.  and  Sat.  9  a.m. -8  p.m.  775-7381 . 


INTRODUCING 
The  Thai  Restaurant 
SIAM  CAFE  II 

Your  Support  has  enabled  us  to  open 
a  second  Thai  restaurant: 
Visit  the  new  SIAM  CAFE  II  at  1298  MarketSt.  (at  Larl<in)  or 
the  original  SIAM  CAFE  at  807  Geary  St. 


SIAM  CAFE 
807  Geary  St. 
775-5821 


SIAM  CAFE  II 
1 298  Market  St. 
621-1994 


10.  Original  Joe's  -  144  Taylor  St. 
Voted  one  of  the  10  best  by  Times 
readers  in  the  1990  Favorite  Restau- 
rant Contest,  Features  generous  por- 
tions of  well-prepared  Italian  and  Ameri- 
can food.  Elegant  sen/ice  by  friendly 
waiters.  Price  range:  $4-$l8.  Open  7 
days,  10:30  a.m.-1:15  p.m.  775-4877. 


MEXICAN 


1 1 .  Carlos  Goldstein's  -  280  O  Farrell 
St.  Serves  fine  Mexican  food  including 
carne  asada  and  fajitas,  as  well  as  sea- 
food and  a  weekend  champagnebrunch. 
Full  bar  service  available.  Price  range: 
$4.95-$1 1 .95.  Open  7  days,  1 1  a.m.-l  1 
p.m.  for  dinner,  bar  is  open  until  2  a.m. 
397-3356. 


12.  Carlos  Goldstein's  Tijuana 
Taquerla  ■  370  Golden  Gate  Ave.  This 
last  food  establishment  serves  the  best 
nachos  in  town  in  addition  to  such  stan- 
dard South-of-the-Border  fare  as  burri- 
tos  and  tacos  Daily  lunch  specials  in- 
clude entree,  salad,  beans,  and  rice  lor 
$5.25.  Price  range:  $2.95-$6.25.  Open 
Mon.-Fri.  10  a.m.-5  p.m.  474-4294. 


THAI 


13.  Siam  Cafe  ■  807  Geary  St. 
Specializing  in  Thai  cuisine.  The  least 
expensive  Thai  food  in  town.  Chicken 
curry  over  rice  $3.50.  Pad  Thai  $3.95. 
Spicy  &  Sour  prawn  soup  $4.50.  Food  to 
go.  Price  range:  $3.50-$5.00.  Open 
Mon.-Sat.  11  a.m.-9p.m.  775-5821. 

14.  Siam  Cafe  II  -  1298  Market  St.  - 
Serving  American  breakfast,  featuring 
Thai  delight  omelette  sen/ed  with  rice 
and  garlic  pork.  The  least  expensive 
breakfast  special  is  two  eggs  with  three 
strips  of  bacon  or  three  sausage  links, 
potatoes  and  toast  for  $2.99.  Thai  lunch 
specials  include  soup,  house  salad,  and 
entrees  with  rice  for  $4.25.  Also  sen/ing 
chicken  or  pork  satay  and  Thai  barbecue 
chicken.  Food  to  go.  Price  range  $4.25- 
$5.95.  Open  Mon.-Sat.  6:30  a  m, -6  p.m. 
Dinner  and  Sunday  bmnches  coming 
January  1991.  621-1994. 


VIETNAMESE 


15.  Due  Ky  Restaurant  -  491  Ellis  St.  A 
top  vote-getter  in  1989  T/mes  restaurant 
contest.  Items  include  catfish  hot  &  sour 
soup,  seafood  fire  pot,  and  barbecued 
pork  over  rice.  Price  range:  $3-$4.75. 
Open  7  days.  9  a.m.-9  p.m.  928-5188. 

16.  First  Restaurant  -  611  Larkin  St. 
Serves  both  Chinese  and  Thai  dishes. 
Spicy  use  of  beef  and  chicken.  Price 
range :  $3,25-$5.50.  Open  7  days,  Mon.- 
Sat ,  9  a  m  -9  p.m..  Sun.,  9  a.m.-5  p.m. 
474-6331. 

17.  Vlen  TIane  -  250  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
Chinese  and  Thai  food,  featuring  Kung 
Pao  chicken,  Mongolian  beef.  Kung  Pao 
shrimp.  Price  range:  $3.50-$5.75.  Open 
7  days.  9  a  m, -9  p.m.  776-8780. 

*  paid  advertisements 
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TRUE  BLUE  CAFE 


522  JONES  v  SF  CA  94102  'S  415  885.2767 
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PRICES 


Inexpensive 


PLUStS  f  reih,  whol*iome,  core- 

full^  mode  breokfast 
ond  lunch  classics 


Donie's  True  Blue  Cafe 

522  Jones  Street  (between  Geary  ond 
O'FarreU}.  Son  Fronciico 
885  2767 

Open  7o  m.  to  ?  p.m.  Monday 
through  Ffidoy;  7  o.m.  to  1  p.m.  Sotur- 
doy  and  Sunday.  Beer  and  wine.  No 
credit  cords.  No  reservoitom. 


BYFATR/OA  UNTERMAN 

CHItONlCli  MISTA  iMA  Nt  OMiC 


EVENTS/ARTS 


Tenderloin  Times  18 


calendar 


compiled  by  Rhonda  Henderson 

Friday,  December  21: 

Women's  Writing  Workshop:  Fiction  and 

poetry  workshop  every  Fri.  (or  Tenderkiin 

women.  Tenderloin  Reflection  and  Education 

Center.  135  Golden  Gate  Ave..  Third  Floor 

Library,  2-4  p.m.  Free. 

Library  Drop-In:  A  quiet  place  to  read. 

write,  and  reflect  every  Wed.  and  FrI. 

Tenderloin  Reflection  and  Education  Cenler, 

135  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  Third  Floor.  1-4  p.nn. 

Free. 

One  City/Two  Visions:  San  Francisco 
panoramas  of  1878  and  1990  displayed  in 
an  accordian-fold  book  through  Jan,  31. 
Mam  Library.  Rotunda.  Larkin  and  McAllister 
sis.  Free. 

Senior  Christmas  Lunch:  Self-Help  for  the 
Elderly"s  festive  Christmas  lunch  and 
pageant  for  seniors  (6&+).  In  addition  to  a 
delicious  feast,  entertainment  will  include  a 
Christmas  musical  written  and  periormed  by 
seniors.  Old  St.  Mary's  Church  Auditorium. 
660  California  St.,  10  a.m.-1  p.m.  Call  982- 
9171  for  info.  Admission:  $1.25. 

Saturday,  Deceinber  22: 
winter  Solstice  Festival:  The  whole  family 
is  invited  to  enpy  storytelling,  crafts,  music, 
hot  spiced  cider,  baked  goods,  and  to  learn 
about  the  animal  habits  and  astronomy 
activities  of  winter,  Randall  Museum.  199 
Museum  Way.  1-4  p.m.  Free. 

Monday,  December  24: 
MistleTow  Service:  The  City  Tow,  San 
Francisco's  Official  Police  Garage,  offers 
rides  and  tow-home  service  for  people  who 
have  had  too  much  to  drink.  Call  558-7400 
all  day  and  night  Christmas  Eve,  Christmas 
Day.  New  Year's  Eve.  and  New  Year's  Day. 
Free. 

Tuesday,  December  25: 
Christmas  Dinner;  The  YMCA  and  Holiday 
Inn  invile  low-income  seniors  to  a  Christmas 
party  at  Holiday  Inn-Golden  Gateway.  Van 
Ness  Ave.  and  Pine  St..  1 1  a.m. -3  p.m.  Call 
Karita  Popovic,  654-8700  for  info.  Free. 
Holiday  Grub:  A  lestivo  fen*!?  with  luritey 
and  all  the  trimmings  will  be  hekJ  until  the 
early  afternoon  at  Glide  Memorial  Church. 
330  Ellis  St.  Call  441-6501  for  exact  time. 
Free. 

Festive  Food:  Come  enjoy  a  traditional 
Christmas  dinner  with  friends  at  St.  Anthony's 
Dining  Room.  45  Jones  St..  10  am.  to  3:30 
p.m.  Free. 

Wednesday,  December  26: 

Bible    Discussion    Group:  Radical 

reflections  on  the  Gospel  every  Thurs.  with 


Tenderloin  residents  and  homeless. 
Tenderloin  Reflection  and  Education  Center. 
135  Golden  Gate  Ave..  Third  Floor  Library. 
10-11  a.m.  Free. 

Paint  the  Gospel  of  the  Street:  Discussion 
and  painting  of  Gospel  stories  every  Thurs.. 
Tenderloin  Reflection  and  Education  Cenler, 
135  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  Third  Floor  Crafts 
Room,  1-4  p.m.  Free, 

Thursday,  December  27: 
Yes,  h's  Chess!:  Child  chess  lovers  of  all 
ages  are  invited  to  the  weekly  chess  club 
held  every  Thurs.  at  the  ChikJren's  Room, 
Main  Library.  Larkin  and  McAllister  sts..  3-6 
p.m.  Free. 

Magic!:  Dan  Sneider  provides  holiday  magic 
for  children  ages  3  and  older  at  the  Chinatown 
Library.  1135  Powell  St..  2  p.m.  Free. 

January  1991: 

Parenting  Education  and  Smoking 
Cessation  Class:  An  eight-week  class 
offered  by  the  Women's  Needs  Center  for 
mothers  of  young  children  who  smoke,  or 
who  live  with  smokers.  San  Francisco  Girls 
and  Boys  Club.  1950  Page  St.  Will  be  held 
each  Tues..  7-9  p.m.  Free  transportation 
and  child  care,  incentives,  and  awards.  Call 
Gail  Whittock,  221-7371  for  info. 

Friday,  January  4: 
Black  Revolution  (Delayed):  A  mixed 
media  installation  depicting  a  iuturistic  view 
of  frustrations  out  of  control  due  to  decades 


of  injustice"  will  be  on  display  through  Jan. 
26.  Artists'  Television  Access.  992  Valencia 
St..  noon-8:30  p.m.,  Wed.-Sun.;  reception: 
7-10:30  p,m.  Free. 

Sunday,  January  6: 
Treecycling:  Recycle  your  Christmas  tree 
and  get  a  free  seedling.  Will  also  be  hekJ 
Jan,  13,  Call  the  Treecycling  hotline.  553- 
6950.  Free. 

Tuesday,  January  8: 
Taiwanese  Photography:  The  exhibition 
"Seeing"  will  be  displayed  through  Feb.  16  at 
the  Eye  Gallery,  1151  Mission  St.  Gallery 
hours  are  noon-5:30  p.m.,  Tues.-Sat.  A 
reception  for  the  artists  will  be  held  Jan.  11. 
6-9  p.m.  Free. 

WomanSpirft:  A  place  for  women  to  share 
stories  of  survival  and  hope  Is  available 
every  Tues.  at  the  Tenderloin  Reflection 
and  Education  Center.  135  Golden  Gate 
Ave,.  Third  Floor,  2-3  p.m.  Free. 

Musician's  Workshop:  Jazz,  blues,  and 
folk  in  the  popular  spirit.  Singers,  poets,  all 
welcome  every  Wed,.  Tenderloin  Reflection 
and  Education  Center,  135  Golden  Gate 
Ave..  Third  Floor,  1-3  p.m.  Free. 

Live  Poets  Society:  Sally  Love  Saunders 
will  hold  a  poetry  workshop  every  Tues. 
through  April.  All  are  wekx)me  to  individual 
workshops  or  the  whole  senes,  450  GokJen 
Gate  Ave..  Rm.  1159,  6-8  p.m.  Call  673- 
7213  for  info.  Free. 


Thursday,  January  17: 
Keeping  the  Dream  Alive:  Through  music, 
perlormance.  and  prose.  Rachel  Bagby  will 
not  onty  celebrate  the  contributions  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  but  will  honor  the 
many  women  virfio  worked  in  the  civil  rights 
movement  without  recognition.  UCSF. 
Toland  Hall,  12-1  p,m.  Free. 


What  Would  the  Holidays  Be  Without  the  Pickle  Family  Circus?  Fear  not.  the 
Pickles  are  back  with  their  magical  holiday  show  "La  La  Luna  Sea,"  showing  through  Dec.  31 
at  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  Theatre.  Their  current  show  has  added  a  trapeze  artist.  Shana 
Carroll,  whose  aeronautics  add  a  subtle  grace  and  beauty  to  the  homegrown  circus's  bag  of 
tricks.  Call  826-5678  for  information  about  show  times. 


Pholo  Tom  McCarthy 


They  Only  Do  It 
For  the  Money 

With  capitalism  all  the  rage  in  Eastern 
Europe,  the  Heart  of  Europe  pub  and  res- 
taurant, 685  Sutler  St.,  has  recently  begun 
offering  the  rehashed  rock  and  roll  of  The 
Capitalists,  an  enthusiastic  cover  band  that 
plays  the  best  of  the  Rolling  Stones,  the 
Beatles,  the  Doors,  and  the  Kinks,  as  wcW  as 
a  few  selections  from  the  current  epoch. 

Shunning  the  egotism  and  self-absorp- 
tion of  other  bands.  The  Capitalists  insist  on 
performing  what  bassist  George  says  are: 
"original  songs  by  other  artists." 

This  quasi-philosophy  motivati»'t^ 
musicians  was  claboratrH  j^-Tt^Tcally  bad, 
mcr:  'So  nx?-ntat  we'll  leave  that  work  to 
(jfhers,  and  simply  try  to  pby  a  few  decent 
numbers." 

Over  a  few  beers  between  sets  one  Satur- 
day night,  guitarist  Richie  summed  it  all  up 
for  this  reporter.  "We  only  do  this  for  the 
money,"  he  <aid. 

The  Capitalists  play  the  Heart  of  Europe 
each  Saturday  at  9uJ0  p.m.,  except  they  wiU 
play  Friday,  Dec.  21  instead  of  Saturday, 
Dec.  22.  The  Capitalists  will  also  play  The 
Hotel  Utah,  Brannan  and  Fourth  sts.,  on 
Thursday,  Dec.  26. 

-Sasha  Ruda 


Torch  Songs  and  Dark  Glasses 

Lars  Mars  Tantalizes  at 
Mason  Street  Wine  Bar 


by  A.  Moxley,  M.  O^ahony,  M  Burke 

If  you  want  to  spend  an  evening 
well,  go  lo  the  Mason  Street  Wine 
Bar  when  lounge  singer  Lars  Mars 
and  pianist  Durand  Begault  arc  per- 
fomiing.  In  an  intoxicating  melange  of 
true  musicianship,  zany  comedy,  and 
unabashed  sexiness,  the  two  perform 
everything  from  "What's  New 
Pussycat?"  and  "Mule  Train"  to  "Ave 
Maria" — all  with  the  same  verve  and 
spirit. 

In  a  superb  collaboration  of  Lars' 
warm  baritone  and  Durand's  lyrical 
piano  playing,  the  two  ferret  out  the 
potential  hilarity  in  any  lyric,  but  pay 
their  respects  to  the  musical  power 
inherent  in  many  songs  we  take  for 
granted.  Just  when  they  have  given  you 
more  than  your  fill  of  side-splitting 
laughter,  Lars  and  Durand  will  launch 
into  a  potent  torch  song,  such  as  "Lush 
Life"  or  "My  Foolish  Heart,"  v^th  phras- 
ing that  gives  us  a  new  insight  into  old 
familiar  songs.  We  won't  reveal  Lars 
Mars'  best  sight  gags,  but  his  quick 
change  maneuvers  are  a  hilarious  addi- 
tion to  the  performance.  Be  prepared 
for  Stetsons,  gypsy  sashes,  banners, 
nrany  breeds  of  dark  glasses,  and  much, 
much  more.  He  even  pulls  out  a  gun 
and  shoots  his  own  piano  player! 

The  good  time  they  have  doing  their 


Phoio  Doug  Niven 

Lars  Mars,  a  lounge  singer  with  an  attitude, 
croons,  swoons,  and  belts  'em  out. 
show  is  contagious  as  they  draw  the 
audience  into  the  enjoyment  of  their 
performance.  In  fact,  the  whole  room 
rocks!  The  interplay  between  singer  and 
pianist  is  one  of  the  most  anrazing  as- 
pects of  this  truly  wonderful  lounge  act. 
Gel  there  early  and  get  good  seats! 

The  shows  in  January  arc  held  at  the 
Mason  Sir&A  Wine  Bar,  342  Mason  St., 
9  p.m.  to  1  a.m. 


Photo  Phil  Head 

EXITheatre  Presents  Christmas  Pageant,  The  Empty  Room" 

The  Tenderloin  Reaeation  Center's  Christmas  Children's  Party  on  Dec.  15  was  the 
setting  for  a  staging  of  EXITheatre's  multi-cultural,  multi-language  Christmas 
Pageant  "The  Errpty  Ftoom."  Directed  by  Christina  Augello  and  written  by  David 
Chabot  "-The  Errpty  Room"  is  a  holiday  fable  performed  in  English  and  Cambodian 
starring  Richard  Livingston,  Sophath  Pak.  Bruce  Venneman.  Judy  Weng.  and 
Robbie  Replogle.  The  play  was  performed  at  the  Salvation  Army  Shetter.  a  Free 
Wheelers  Christmas  Party  and  the  Tenderloin  Recreation  Centers  children's  party. 


Write  and  Express  Yourself! 
Send  a  letter  to  The  Tenderloin  Times 


POETRY&  PROSE 


A  POOR  DOG 

Wandering  along  the  cliff  I  see  a  poor  dog  lying  on  a  small 
heap  of  dry  grasses 

Under  heat  of  such  a  hot  day.  The  Julceless  wind  is 
blowing  strongly.  It  mai<es  m©  scaredl 

But  he  seems  happy. 

He  thinks  that  he  Is  llvlrig  in  a  big  snow  mountain. 

His  ©yes  are  closed,  his  ears  are  opened,  listening  to  tt>e 
sound  of  my  st©p. 

Suddenly,  he  talks  to  me  without  open  eyes: 

'Oh,  my  respectable  young  boy.  please  give  some  food 
or  I  will  die  right  now.' 

How  can  I  say  to  him?  If  my  clothes  are  torn  Into  many 
pieces,  my  hair  and  body  never  meet  any  drop  of  water, 
my  feet  have  never  known  shoes,  my  stomach  tx3s  never 
met  any  small  piece  of  meat  and  my  pocket  is  wittK>ut 
anything  In  it, 

i  kneel  slowty  by  his  head  ar>d  talk  to  him  with  a  small 
vote©. 

'Oh  my  poor  dog.  Why  don't  you  open  your  ©yes  like  your 
ears  before  asking  something  from  me?* 

He  opens  his  ©y©,  waves  his  ear  around,  smiling  at  me 

says  nothing, 

'Why  do  you  smile  at  me  without  saying  anthlng?  Why  do 
you  open  only  or^  ©y©  and  ear?  It  seenns  funny,  such  a 
small,  poor  dog  like  you.'  I  said. 

'it  Is  not  strange,  my  unrespectable  small  boy.  You  and  me 
have  the  same  kinds  of  animal  being.'  h©  said  with  o  wink. 

-Chenia  Chheang 
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ADVISED  OF  HER  STUMBUNG 

t  stamp  violently,  butcher's  dreom 
of  a  carcass  falling  like  a  rotten  beam: 
What  about  deer  that  save  their  lives 
with  delicate  feet  like  pairs  of  knives 
that  kick  up  quick  with  th»e  cross  and  flash 
of  a  whizzing  fence  or  a  fertclng  match: 
My  rage  Is  bulky,  grows  no  knife 
but  bangs  a  fleshy  bone  for  life: 
Till  i  repent  my  dark  ballet 
end  ask  for  light  on  my  dying  day 
arxJ  pray  for  wings  to  come  and  cur©  it 
on  my  heels  and  upl  with  a  Doeic  spirit 

-Janice  M.  King 

man 

Awakening  In  anothers'  body 

Awareness  In  right  hand  poised  gently 

Fingers  half-curled  skyward  pointing 

A  smaller  txand  resting  on  Its  fingertips 

Awareness  of  great  light  peacefuii  ness 

The  body  male  Energy  convergenc©  finely  synchronized 

Esserv;©  of  light  ness 

Invoked  by  silent  invitation 

Loving  generosity 

Of  a  stranger 

A  healing  man. 


-Hiroshima  Gen 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  MISSING  SNOOD 

Grarxdma  quarreled  with  a  spider 
That  spun  a  fear  of  death  insid©  her. 

Assuming  that  the  past  was  dead. 
She  swept  away  the  spider  web. 

But  now  along  with  Grandma's  fear 
Her  hairpiece  is  no  longer  here: 

"Oh  dear."  said  she.  "I'm  quite  certain 
I  left  it  by  the  shower  curtain.' 

Threadbare,  a  Brown  Recluse  is  shrewd; 
He's  catching  flies  in  Grandma  s  snood! 

-David  Corneil 


Affordable  Housing 

San  Francisco 
Residential  Hotels 


•  Furnished  rooms 

•  Prewired  for  phones 

•  24-hour  on-site  desk  clerk 

•  Laundry  facihties 

•  Close  to  transportation 

•  Handicapped  accessible 

With  private  bath  $265  per  month 

plus  $135  deposit 
With  hallway  bath  $220  per  month 

plus  $110  deposit 
(Rates  quoted  are  for  single  occupancy.) 

Ritz  Hotel  775-9712 
216  Eddy  St.  (near  Taylor) 

Wm.  Penn  Hotel  775-5373 

160  Eddy  St.  (between  Mason  &  Taylor) 

Dalt  Hotel  474-7712 

34  Turk  St.  (between  Mason  &  Taylor) 

1^ 


OFFICE  HOURS: 

Mon.  through  Fri.,  8:30  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 


Equal  HMtMa 


Classifieds 


EMPLOYMENT 

Executive  Director:  Hamillon  Family 
Shelter  has  an  opening  lor  lead  position  in  a 
ncn-protit  family  shelter.  Applicant  must  be 
experienced  in  non-profit  sector,  fund  raising, 
and  fiscal  management.  SerxJ  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Nancy  Bush,  P.O. 
Box  2887,  SF,  CA.  94126. 

HOUSING 

Studio  Apartment:  Studio  apartment  for 
rent,  $415.00  per  month.  Large  room, 
kitchen,  bath.  Downtown,  sunny.  Call  Sayat 
Yang.  928-2266  for  appointment  to  see. 
IHousIng  for  Seniors  /  Disabled:  Francis 
of  Assisi  Community,  a  subsidized  housing 
facility  located  at  145  Guerrero  St..  will  be 
accepting  apartment  applications  from  senior 
citizens  and  disabled  adults.  Applications 
for  persons  using  a  wheelchair  are  currently 
being  accepted.  Applications  for  regular 
apartments  will  be  given  out  between  10 
a.m.  and  4  p.m..  Tuesdays  through  Friday. 


Counselor  Sfeeded 

Housing  placement  for  low-income 
clients.  Social  Service  knowledge 
and  experience  required.  Salary 
$19,500-21.500.  Resume  and  letter 
to:  Brenda  Cobb-Williams.  Inde- 
pendent Housing  Services.  25  Taylor 
Street.  SF.  CA  94102.  People  with 
disabilities  arc  encouraged  to  apply. 
Close  deadline:  1/15/90.  EOE. 


TENDERLOIN  TIMES 
CLASSIFIED  ADS 

Rotes:  Classifieds  cost  $5  for 
25  words  or  less  and  S4  for 
each  additional  25  words  or 
portion  thereof, 

Call  776-0700  Of  send  your 
ad  copy  fo  Tenderfoin  Vmes 
aossifieds.  25  Taylor  St.  #718, 
S.F..  CA.  94102 


beginning  January  9.  Currently  there  are  no 
vacancies  (or  these  one-bedroom 
apartments,  and  applications  will  go  onto  a 
wailing  list.  To  request  more  detailed 
information,  please  call  621-4092,  10  a.m.- 
4  p.m.,  Tues.-Fri. 

BULLETIN  BOARD 
Parenting  Education  and  Smoking 
Cessation  Class:  An  eight-week  class 
offered  by  the  Women's  Needs  Center  for 
mothers  of  young  children  who  smoke,  or 
who  live  with  smokers.  San  Francisco  Girls 
and  Boys  Club.  1950  Page  St.  Will  be  heW 
each  Tues.,  7-9  p.m.  Free  transportation 
and  child  care,  incentives,  and  awards.  Call 
Gail  Whitkx:k.  221-7371  for  info. 
San  Francisco  Women  Against  Rape: 
Free  confidential  services.  24-hour  hotline, 
in-person  counseling,  support  groups, 
advocacy  with  the  police  and  courts,  and 
prevention  education.    Call  647-RAPE. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 
Wanted:  Legal  Contingency  Attorney  for 
and  Name  and  Address  of  Insurance 
Company  Insuring  for  Public  Liability,  the 
State  of  California  Crime  Victim  Program, 
and  Compensation  Hearing  Representative, 
Percent  Share  Basis.  Contact  David  Anthony 
Fallon.  P.O.  Box  191173,  S.F..  CA.  94119- 
1173.  Note:  Will  Trade  Attorneys  Public 
Liability.  $4  million  Insurance  Policies  for 
any  policies. 


Freelance  interpreters 
and  translators  needed: 
All  languages,  especially 

Lao,  Cambodian,  Hmong, 

U-Mien,  Vietnamese, 
Burmese,  and  all  Filipino 
and  Chinese  dialects. 

Earn  up  to  $25  an  hour. 
Call  Zack  at  Benemann 
Translation  Center 
982-7658 
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LC.D.C. 

Immediate  openings 
for  low-Income 
children,  age  3-5. 
Hours  2  p.m.  to  5 
p.m. 

GiuiuPituTajwnu|Rwii 
iBcuuisjcpRGnnmRGi 
fittha  b  aoi  dojiG 
\tSau1s9gfUiHcu  nyij 
faoiyiSHitun  cn-d  cii 

800  Presidio  Ave. 
Lower  Level 
931-1813 
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Ba  Nam  Lien  Hdn  100  Ma  Men 
Xi  Ke  V6  Gia  CU  Da  Lia  D6i 


bai  cua  Bill  Kisliuk  va  Sara  Colm 

Theocuocdicu  tra  cua  nguyct  san 
The  Tenderloin  Times  qua  cd 
quan  Y  TcThanh  Pho  ^ung  nhiJ 
hS  s6  ill  tuat  va  tham  van  cac  nhan  vien 
liOn  he  ti/ng  lam  vide  lo  cho  Icfp  ngi/di  v6 
gia  cif  thi'nam  vi^a  qua  Sa  ghi  nh^n  con 
so  113  ntin  nhSn  v6  gia  ci/ 3a  nhammat 
lia  fldi.  Hut  sach,  xi^kc  va  ma  men  la 
nguycn  cd  dan  aau  den  tham  h-^ng  ti/ 
tuat  cua  \cip  ngii6i  36.  t)a  so  n^n  nhan 
cua  hdn  mot  tram  ngifdi  chet  noi  trcn  la 
tha^nh  phan  My  tra'ng,  tu&i  Ii/a  30  va  c6 
nhung  thanh  tich  be  tha  xi  ke.  Nhiing 
cung  ncn  chu  y,  mpt  did'm  dang  buon  la 
Ian  dd'u  ti^n  trong  suot  sa'u  nam  lien  tuc 
ma  bao  The  Tenderloi  n  Times  moi  nam 
thiic  hien  dieu  tra  ve  Vcln  de  nay  thi  con 
so  phu  nu  va  nan  nhan  AIDS  trong  s6 
ngiidi  v6  gia  ci/da  gia  tang  cao  vot. 

Cac  nan  nhan  v6  gia  cd  chet  vi  xi  ke 
vamamcn  khongdaidicnchod^idaso 
ba  con  v6  gia  cii.  Cac  gicJi  chifc  lo  vc  l5p 
ngiidi  nay  cho  rang  nhiing  ngi/di  vogia 
cii  cung  bi  anh  hu6ng  nang  ve  xi  ke  va 
say  sifa  cung  mutdo  vdi  dai  da  so  quan 
cJ^ung.  Nhiing  ai  x'au  s6  va  tiigia  coi  d<5i 
chi  la  nhiing  ke  song  ben  le  xa  hoi  cua 
thanh  pho,  khonggia  dinh,  khong  thuoc 
men,  khSng  mot  ticdattie'nuo'ng  than. 

Ly  do  khac  dem  den  chet  choc  cho  ho 
la  bao  luc,  sit  nhan,  tii  tu*  hay  thiidn^ 
tich  va  ket  thuc  bang  benh  AIDS.  Tat  ca 
so  nciidi  3b  3a  thanh  nan  nhan  cua 
bonh  hoan  do  hau  qua  cua  nhung  nam 
thangdai  song  trong  vo  vongbcn  Iccua 
36i  song  thanh  pho.  Cac  van  dqng  vien 
benh  vu'c  ba  con  v&  gia  c\i  ncu  ly  do 
chmh  yeu  gay  nMicu  tu*  tuat  cho  Icip 


nguWi  nay  trong  nam  qua  la  van  Sc 
thicu  hut  nhdngdia  didm  dc  nhiing  nan 
nhan  cua  ma  men  ngoai  he  ph6  cd  the 
tamghcchantranhbanggia,3ong  lanh. 

Sau  khi  bao  Times  phS^bicn  ket  qua 
siiu  tra  ves'6 til  tuSt  nam  1988  tronggi(5i 
vb  gia  cil  thi  tnidng  Art  Agnos  hiia  se 
thuc  hien  mot  childng  trinh  phdng  ngda 
y  te  cong  CQng  nham  giam  thicu  so  tii 
iuit  gida  Icip  ngiirti  vo  gia  cii.  Can  mot 
nam  troi  qua  ke  tii  khi  thanh  pho  n6i 
den  van  dc  dat  kc  hoach  m'd  mot  trung 
tarn  tru  chan  cho  ba  con  vo  gia  ci/  w6\ 
can  benh  be  tha  men  nong,  va  lau  dai 
hdn  niia  kc  tii  luc  gidi  chiic  thanh  pho 
nhin  nhan  nhu  cau  c^p  bach  tao  ddng 
trung  tjm  do.  Nhiing  rat  ticc  la  childng 
trinh  vi  3ai  cua  thi  irUdng  Agnos  nam 
1988  vc  van  dc  nhiifng  ngiidi  vo  gia  cif 
da  khong  co  phan  da'nh  quy  thict  lap 
trung  tam  noi  trcn  va  cho  tcii  nam  nay 
cung  khong  co  quy  3o. 

Tha'ng  Hai  1989,  ong  Robert  Pren- 


tice, khi  d6  la  di^u  hpp  vien  cua  chu'dng 
trinh  ve  so  ngiidi  vo  gia  oi  da  keuj»qi 
lap  mot  trung  tam  ghe  chan  cho  nhung 
nan  nhan  cua  ma  men  va  3a  diipc  trich 
dang  tren  bao  Times,  ong  noi:  "Oa  so 
nhUng  ngddi  chet  trcn  he  pho  khong 
phai  la  nhiing  ngiidi  dang  cai  nl6u, 
nhiing  la  nhufng  kccon  va  dang  la  nhiing 
lay  bdm  nhau."  Va  them  mot  Ian  niia, 
thang  chap  1990  ong  Prentice  lai  tai  xac 
dinh  nhu  cau  phai  cd  mot  trung  tam  tru 
chan,  ong  nhac  lai:  ""Da  so  nhu'ng  ngubi 
chet  tren  he  pho  khong  phai  la  nhSng 
n^di  dang  cai  riidu,  nhiing  la  nhiing 
kecon  va  dang  la  nhu'ng  tay  bom  nhau." 

Cac  van  a&ng  vien  bao  chGa  cho  gibi 
vo  gia  cii  tr^ch  cd  thanh  pho  da  ngiing 
tay  khon^  thiic  hiqn  ke  hoach  taodat  cd 
sd  cho  gidi  v6  gia  cii  tiing  la  nan  nhan 
cua  ma  men  va  cac  tay  bubn  xi  ke  de  ho 
CO  noi  dung  than  tranh  ne  lanh  gia  cua 
diidng  pho.  Va"^  nhu'ng  ngiidi  do  3a  xin 
gap  mat  pho  thi  triidng  Myra  Snyder 
ngay  17  thang  12  qua  3e  dao  dat  yeu 
sach  xin  thanh  pho  tilc  khac  m'd  ngay 
mot  trung  tam  tru  chan  boat  dong  24 
gid  de  cac  nan  nhan  ma  men  ngoai  pho 
CO  cho'dung  than. 


Thanh  Pho      Toi  Pham, 
Th\i6ng  Gi6i  OTenderloin 
Than  Phien  Ve  Hanh  Dong 
Ciia  Ba  Con  Vo  Gia  Cii 


bai  cua  Keiko  Ohnuma 
va  Suzanne  Rostler 


N 


cu  hoi  mot  thiidng  gia  nao  b 
Tenderloi  n^vc  van  3c  pho  xada 
Iro  ncn  hon  tap  hdn  trong  thdi 
gian  qua  thi  co  the  se  gap  mot  cudc  cai 


Diic  Ky  Restaurant 


We  serve  all  kinds  of  Chinese  and 
Vietnamese  foods  such  as: 

•  Seafood  rice  noodle  soup  or  seafood  egg  noodle  soup 

•  Egg  mixed,  shredded  &  BBQ  pork  over  rice 

•  Imperial  Roll  &  BBQ  pork  with  rice  noodle 

•  Sauteed  prawn  with  pepper  and  salt 

•  Combination  chow  fun  or  chow  mein 

•  Sauteed  catfish  cooked  in  clay  pot 

•  Catfish  hot  &  sour  soup  •  Shrimp  &  jellyfish  salad 

•  Seafood  fire  pot  •  Chicken  salad 

Nha  hang  chung  toi  co  nhieu 
mon  an  Hoa  va  Viet  nhu: 


•  Hu  tihu  hay  mi  seafood 

•  Hu  ticu  hay  mi  xao  thap  cam 

•  Canh  chua  ca  b&ng  lao 

•  Ca  kho  to 

•  Tom  rang  mu'Si 


•  Lau  seafood 

•  Com  xudn  bi  cha 

•  Bun  cha  gio  thit  nildng 

•  chi  siJa  tfim 


•  Goi  ga  xe  phay 


491  ELLIS  street" 

San  Francisco,  CA  94102 


*Jl     Li  c* 

Open  Daily:  9:00  a  m, -9:00  p  m. 

(415)  928-5188 


va  du'doi.  Khong  mot  ai  choi  cai,  vai 
nam  gan  day,  t6i  pham'da  tc  hdn  nhieu. 
Nhiing  van  dedat  ra  la  phai  lam  gi  va  ai 
trach  nhiem? 

Ong  Phillip  Faight,  chu  quan  rupu 
Ram's  Head 'd  dilong  Turk,  rat  tich  cue 
trong  CO  gang  bai  tru  toi  pham  va  say 
su'a  ngoai  pho,'  va  cung  la  dong  chu  tich 
cua  Uy  ban  Safe  &  Sobber  Streets  da  ch'i 
tay  vc  toa  thi  chanh  Icn  an  thanh  pho  da 
am  mu'u  lam  n^o\  Ong  noi:  "Lieu  thanh 
pho  CO  dam3e  cho  ngiidng  cu"a  <S  Union 
Square  ri  mon  khong?  Thi  truyng  bay  ra 
Tenderloin  Task  Force  chi  vi  cac  tay 
buon  ma  luy  nhau  nhet  ngay  trii<5c  ciia 
thi  chinh  va  cac  ten  vogia  cxi  can  loi  vao 
Macy's.-E)6  khong  phai  each  lam  an  nh  J 
the."  Ong  Rick  Wilkinson  cung  dong  y 
nhu  the.  Khong  xa  la  gi  vdi  cong  dong 
Tenderloin  va  cung  la  chu  nhan  ticm 
Albatros  Books  tren  diirfng  Eddy  ong 
VVilkinson  than:  "Phai  dat  van  de  them 
canh  sat  va  kinh  doanh  kha  quan  hdn 
tai  Tenderloin  vao  lich  trinh  cua  thanh 
pho.Va  thiic  ra  thanh  pho  khong  de  cap 
gi  ca."   ^  ^  ^ 

^  Uu  Hen  la  gia  tang  su  hien  dicn  cua 
canh  ^l.  Ong  Wilkinson  noi:  "Co  them 
mat  canh  sat,  moi  viec  se  bateau  lang 
xu6ng."Theo  thong  ke  cua  canh  sat 
trong  9  thang  3au  cua  1990  cac  vu  sat 


Photo  Phil  Head 


Chiu  lanh  lhau  xiidng  suot  nam,  ba  con  vb 
gia  ciicang  de  benh  va  chet  de^dang. 


nhSn  'd  Tenderloin  da  tang  39  phSn 
tram  so  vdi  nam  tnJdcdo,  trqmcap  tang 
47 phan  tram.-Dai  u'ycanhsat  Jim  Arnold 
cho  bict  canh  sat  co  bai  tru  toi  ph^m. 
Ong  noi:  "Chung  toi  hoatSong  rat  nhieu 
qua  cac  nhom  c^ngdong  va  van  phdng 
bien  ly  tim  nhiing  ndi  ma  chu  nhan  to  ra 
vo  trach  nhiem  ^le  cap  ^iay  phat.  Moi 
day  van  phbng  thi  tru'dng  co'  dc  nghi 
diia  Tram  Canh  Sat  Trung  L/dng  hay 
Tram  phia  Nam  vc  Tenderloin  thi  ba 
con  loi  xom  trong  vunglia  nhiet  liet 
hu'dng  u'ng. 

Liic  lupng  Canh  sa*  tha^nh  pho  con 
thicu  165  nhan  vien.  Nhieu  chu  ph6  b 
Tenderloin  da  lien  tuc  than  phien  va 
chia  mui  dui  vao  thanh  pho  thay  vi  chi 
trich  canh  sat  hay  Idp  dan  ngheo  da  gay 
nen  cac  te  doan  trong  vung.  Gidi  kinh 
doanh  cho  rang  toi  pham  va  ban  thiu  da 
xua  nhieu  nciidi  khbi  San  Francisco. 
Jim  Staniotes,  dong  so  huu  chu  cua 
Garden  Juice  Bar  tren  duo'ng  Mason  la 
mot  trong  nhiing  ngiidi  Idn  tieng  doi 
thanh  pho  tra  Idi  cac  van  nan.  Thiidng 
vu  cua  ong  bi  giam  thicu  toi  mot  phSn 
ba  kc  tu' thang  7  qua,  va  ong  Staniotes 
cho  sU  sa  sut  do  la'^do  hau  qua  cua  te 
tr^ngci  Tenderloin.  Ongda^dua  ra  mot 
so  ten  cac  tiem  trcn  diidng  Market  da 
donSi  kh^  khu  vilc.  Ong  noi  cang  ngay 
cang  kho  de  co  the  rpng  Iiicjng  doi  vdi 
Idp  ngiidi  vd  gia  cif  vi  chinh  hoda  laVi 
ton  hai  cho  thiidng  vu  cua  ong.  Ong 
cung  than  phien  va  noi  Icn  nhiing  phan 
ling  biic  bqi  phai  chiing  kicn  moi  biibi 
sang  khi  den  tiem  sandwich  cua  ong  ma 
chung  quanhniicmui  niidctieu  vdi  non 
mua  bxia  bai. 

xem  ticp  trang  24 
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Cac  Thay  Doi  Lam  Siing  Sht 
Ba  Con  Lao  V§  Tham  Dat  Me 


bai  cua  Vandy  Sivongsay 

Mot  so  (iong  ngi/di  Lao  I5n  Iif^t 
vc  lhamquchiibng  sau  nhicu 
nam  luu  vong  ya  Sa  chiing 
kicnnhici^  (hay  36i  ndi  3atiric.Can3ay 
chanh  phu  Lao  3a  mdciia  mc^i  3on  3au 
lu  ngoai  quoc  va  I6i  cupn  du  khacfi  3c 
thjj  lu6m  My  kim.  NhJng  tha^  d6i  3b 
nSi  bat  tai  Van  Tii()ng  trong  mqt  khung 
canh  to  ra  na'o  nhiqt  phon  thinh  nhung 
cac  mien  que  xa  xoi  van  lien  tuc  chim 
aam  trong  nghco  nan  vo  vong.  Mot  vai 
phat  trien  kinh  tc  tai  Laoquoc3ticicghi 
nh^n  v(5i  cac  dich  vu  nhii  sau. 

Mot  kc  hoach  hfin  hop  giila  cha'nh 
phu  Lab  va  mgt  nha  phat  tricn^a'u  id 
dia  6c  Hoa  ky  3ang  thi[c  hicn  xay  cat 
mpl  khach  san  loai  sang  tai  Van  TLi(Jng 
lay  ten  la  Mekong  House  Hotel  difdc  d\} 
tni  khai  triiringyaodau  th^ngTu  199L 
Chd  so  mpl  d  Van  Ti^dng  IhUcSng  gpi 
la  The  Morning  Market  hi&n  tran  ngap 
v6  so  san  pham3icn  ti/ va36  gia  dung 
nhap  capg  tij  Thai  va  Nhat. 

Chanh  phu  3a  md  rong  d^p  nu6c 
Nam  Ngum  dc  tang  gia  3icn  luc,  md 
mang  them  true  lo  giao  thong  til  V^n 
Tudng  cli  Luang  Prabang  va  loi  bicn 
gi8i  Trung  Quoc.  ^ 

Tilfngay  chanh jjhu  phatdongchicn 
dich  va  chudng  trinh  nham  thujiuldau 
\\f  ngoai  quoc  va  lii(}m  gop  kim  tu' 
ca'cdu  khach  thi  rat  nhicu  dan  Au  Chau 
va  N^a  so  3a  do  vao  du  lich  6  Lao. 

Mot  kicu  dan  Lao  ten  la  Say  thong,  3a 
ti/ng  buon  ban  d  San  Francisco  va  song 
d  vung  Vinh  Iren  mifdi  nam  3a  lam 
hu'dng  dan  vicn  cho  cac  nho'm  du  lich 
My  va  Gia  na  3^i  tham  Lao  hai  chuyen 
trong  nam  nay  "da  Jen  tieng:  "Toi 
nghi  va  kcu  gpi  tat  ca  ngudi  Lao  6  khap 
mpi  n6i  ncn  vc  tham  Lao  cang  nhicu 
cang  tot.  Que  hudng  chung  la  can  3ubc 
phat  trien  vc  mgi  mat.  Nil6c  chung  ta 
qua  ngheoBcn  noi  ludngmQlcongchiJc 


khong  au  mua  mot  bao  gao  100  ki-l6." 

Sinouane  P.  nam  nay  31  tiibi,  hicn  la 
mplc&ngchii'cdSacramcnlo,3a  rpi  Lao 
khi  n\6\  16,c6n  sd  co  the  bi  3png  vicn 
vao  quan  clpi  Pathet  Lao.  Sinouane  tha^n 
rang  nha  cua  Sa  bi  bo  hoang  tdi ^anh  36 
nal  va dU6ng xa  tran  ngap6 ga.Ong noi: 
"Tinh  canh  rSl  Ihddng  l^m  va  mien  quc^ 
rat  bubn  tham."  Tuy  nhicn  Siriouane 
cupg  hai  long  phan  nao  vc  mot  so  thay 
36i  doi  vdi  nong  dan  tai  cac  lang  mac. 
Nhd  cac  chanh  sach  kinh  Iccdi  rnd  va  txj 
do  hdn  nongdanda  thau3^t  mua  mang 
langgSp36i,  ho  hang  hai  hdn  va  thUc  sy 
cung  san  xuat  gia  lang.  ^ 

Ong  K.  lam  vice  tai  khach  san  va  da* 
lilhgsongbTcnderloin,  nhicu  than nhan 
ong  van  con 'd  Lao.  6ng  Ifn  tiehg:  "Toi 
sc  tr(J  ye  Lao  va  ci  36  luon  neu  ihiic  su 
tinh  hinh  licp  tuc  v6i  nhifn^^  l6i^  da 
mat  thay  tai  nghe.  Toi  nghi  rang  tat  ca 
ngifdi  Lao  chung  loi  dcu  c6  the  vc  tham 
que  chaUal  t6' ngoai  Ini  nhiing  ai  3a 
tungjanhclao  trong  chanh  phu  cua  chc 
do  cu." 

Ooi  v<5i  cac  thanh  phan  tung  nam 
n^pt  ngoi  vi.nab  trong  che  36  cu  thi  vice 
trd  lai  que  hudng  la  mpl  van'3e  kho  xii. 
Mot  chi^huy  tnidng  trong  quan  ^yi 
hoang  gia  da  tung  bi  12  nam  cai  tao  6 
trai  Viengxay  mien  Bac  Lio  va  m'di  dd^c 
djnh  Cli  o'San  Francisco  ti/ thang  Mu6i 
1989  cho  bict  y  nghi  cua  ong:  "CUu  qu^n 
nhan  cua  chc  36  cu  ma  Ird  ve  Lab  trong 
tinh  Irang  hi^n  i^i  Ihi  chang  khac  nao3i 
tii  t\i."        ,         ,  ^  - 

Cac  chuyen  giayc  ty  nan  khong  nghi 
rang  nhiing  ngiioi  ^Lao  vc  tham  que 
hiidng  vbijgiay  tdcuajTiol3u  khach  co 
the  g?p  kho  khan36.  Ong  Court  Robin- 
son, mot  nhan  vi6n  la'o  thanh  cua  U  S 
Committee  for  Refugees  vc  phan  tach 
chinh  sach  noi  rang;  "Toi  chua  he  thay 
mot  dan  chi/ng  cu  the  nao  lo  ra  chanh 
phu  Lao  hicn  nay  muon  thanh  toan  cac 
thanh  vicn  cua  che  36  cu." 


Giao  Due  Ve  Benh  AIDS  Cho 

•  •  ✓ 

Ba  Con  Dong  Nam  A 


bai  cua  Julie  ScheH 

Mot  chi/dng  trinh  y  le  m'di  audc 
chuanbi  phat  cl6.ng3cgiupba 
^  con  Dong  Nam  A  va  cac  nhom 
thieu  so  khac  ve  each  phong  ngila  binh 
AIDS,  mol  nguy  cd  3a  giel  6,535  nan 
nhan  tai  San  Francisco  hi  1981  ^cn  nay. 
ChiJdng  trinh  lay  ten  la  "San  Francisco 
Multi-Ethnic  AIDS  prevention  Project." 
3iidc  Centers  for  Disease  Control  tai  tr^ 
cung  cap  mpl  ngan  khoan  $234,257  cho 
ba  cd  quan  tai  Ten3crloin  3e  boat  3png 
nam  3au.  Ba  c6  quan  36  la'^ Trung  Tarn 
Ty  Nan-Dong  Nam  'A  (CSE  ARR),  Larkin 
Street  Youth  Center  va  Tenderloin  AI  OS 
Resource  Center. 

CSE  ARR  chu  lrpng'3en  ba  con-Dong 
Nam  A  voi  dan  so  35,000  t^i  day.  Larkin 
Street  YouthCenter  sede^  tbi  l^p  thanh 
nien  ihieu  ni?kh6ng  nha  cu'a  hay  bo  nha 
di  hoang  va  Tenderloin  AIDS  Resource 
Center  3ac  biqt  nham  vao  so  ngi/di  iSn 
tUng  ch'ich  xi  ke  va  chi  em  khich  lang 
choi.  Co  Cathy  Miller,  Dieu  H(}p  Vicn 
Chiidng  Trinh  cua  CSEARR  nhan^inh 
la  ba  con€)6ng  Nam  X  khong  cd  3u  tin 
ti?c  vc  binh  AIDS.  Co  noi:  "Chung  toi 
nhjn  thay  cpng  36bg  "Dong  Nam  X 
cung  la  nan  nhan  vi  c^c  trd  ngai  van  h6a 
va  ngon  ngii  khong  giup  ho  3ubc  hoc 
hoi  day  Su  vc  mile  quan  irpng  cua  van 
3ebcnh  AIDS." 

Tu  1981 3aco7ngu'di  Vietbi  AIDS  va 
11  ngudi  khac  trong  cac  thanh  phan 
Cam-phu-chia,  Lao,  cac-Dao  Thai  Binh 
Duong  va  ^6'c  dan  ihicu  so  khac.  Cupc 
tham  do  m6i  Say  do  CSEARR  ihijc  hign 
3em  lai  kel  t^ua  la  75  phan  tram  ba  con 
■Dong J^am  A  to  ra  sd  benh  AIDS  va  hp 
hieu  rat  it  ve  benh  nay  hay  khong  bict  gi 
ca.  Chi/ng  30  phan  tram  dan  chung 


■Dong  namAcho  rang  bqnh  AIDSco  the 
truyeh  sang  ngil6i  khac  qua  khong  kKi, 
Ihd  Kit  hdi  cua  ngi]6i  bi  AIDS  hay  an 
uong  chung  cung  bat  3ia,  coc  lach.  Cac 
chuyen  vicn  y  khoa  va  nhan  vien  y  le 
qua  quyet  rang  cac  nh^n  3inh3o  khong 
dung^.  Co  Miller  xac  3inh  rang:  "Vi 
khuan  HIV  cua  b^nh  AIDS  chi  truyen 
lay  qua  mau,  tinh  dich  hay  chat  lo'ng 
phat  xuat  t\i  am  hp." 

Chifdng  trinh  sc  lhau  dung  sau  nhan 
vicn:  ba  nhan  vicn  lien  lac  ve  y  te  v6i 
cong  36ng,  hai  ngu'bi  lo  ve  ho  sd  va  mpl 
dicu  hdp  vicn.  Ai  la'm  vice  vc  lien  lac  y 
te  v'di  cong  36ng  sc  ra  ngoai  ph6, 3cn 
cac  buoi  hop  cpngtlftng,  nha  phb,  cao 
oc,3em  theo  tai  lieu  giao  due,  lui  cao  su 
va  niidc  sat  trung  cho  nhdng  ngudi 
chich  xi  ke  rua  kim  liem  coi  nhii  bi 
nhiem  vi  khuan  AIDS. 

Trung  Tarn  CSEARR  cung  se  tim 
each  ^iup  nhijfng  ai  m8i3^en  3inh  cU  qua 
cac  buoi  hpi  thao3c  phb  bicn'3en  hp  cac 
chi  tiet  ve  AIDS  Irong  cac  ibp  hoc  Anh 
ngi?,  day  nghe  va  cac  chiioVig  Irinh  giao 
due  khac  cb  the  thu  hut  ba  con  ty.  nan. 
N^oai  ra,  cung  theo  cb  Miller,  chudng 
trinh  cun^  chu  Irpng  nham  vao  khoang 
30  phu  niZ-Dong  Nam  A  chuyen  nghe 
34m  bop  tai  c^c  nha  tam  hdi  rai  rac  khu 
Tenderloin. 

MdchNii6c 

Hau  het  cac  chuyen  vi6n  3eu 
d6ng  y  chi  can  mpt  vai^sd  3c 
phong  dc  dat  ba  con  loi  xom 
cd  the  tif  vQ  hiJu  hieu.  Xin cS'ng  hicn'3pc 
gia  mot  vai  chi  ticl  dddi  3ay: 
•  N&u  cam  thay  ay  nay  sd  set  khi  3i  vao 
mpl  cd  sd  hay  cao  oc  hay  mang  theo 
bang  chi/  SAFE  House  (NHA  an  loan). 


Photo;  Rhonda  Henderson 

Say  si/a  nhin  ngam  ong  gia  Noel  mang  day  qua  chuan  bi  qua  Ong  khoi  phat  cho  Ire  em  khap 

ndi. 

Cac  Chu  Tiem  Than  Phien 
Thanh  Ph'o  Khong  Chu 
Trong  Cai  Tien  Tenderloin 

minh.  Pham  vi  noi  Sen  van3elcij3ngudi 
v6  gia  Cli  le  thupc  rat  nhieu  vao  giiii 
Ihuong  mai.  Nhung  Idp  ngddi  36,  keca 
cac  thuong  chu  d  Tenderloin,  3a  hoai 
nghi  khi  3ap  ufng  3anh  gia  cac  van  "36." 
On^  Stan  Long,  giam  3pc  an  ninh  cua 
khach  san  Pare  55  va  chu  tich  cua  Con- 
cerned Businesspersons  d  Tenderloin 
(CBT)  noi:  "Thi  t^ic^ng  khong  cb 
bang  co  chiJng^to  ong  givi  Idi  hiia.  Toi 
don^  y  can  pha^  them  ticn,  nhifng  loi 
muon  CO  them  bao3am  ti^n  36  se3iA5t 
dung  vao  viccgiu'p  so  ngu'di  vogia  cu." 

Mptlrongcacbao3ammacpng3png 
IhuoVig  doanh  muon  noi  vdi  thj  tnldng 
la  thu'Cthau  vao  phaidiidcdungacduy 
iri  sg'  cd  mat  lien  tuc  va  manh  me  cua 
canh  sal  o'  Tenderloin  va  tao  3^1  nha  d 
cho  giiJi  Idi  ti/c  lhap.  Ong  Staniotes  noi: 
"Toi  muon  thay  thanhphoco  mat  nhicu 
hdn  tai  vung  nay.  Thanh  pho  bat  mpi 
ngu'di  36ng  thuc,  nhdng^3ap  lai  chung 
ta  3udc  nhUng  3ich  vu  gi?" 


ti^  theo  irang  23 

Thang  Ba  tri/dc,  vi  ca'c  than  phien 
ti^dngli/cua^di  kinh3oanh,Thi  tru'dng 
Agnos  3a  ycu  cau  ho  giup  gicii  quyel 
3iia  l6p  ngu'di  v6  gia  ci/  ra  khoi  he  pho 
bang  bien  phap  lan^  .01  phan  tram  Ihue 
tong  ludVig  bong  cua  cac  Ihi/dng  vy  \ch\ 
va  tieu  Ihubhg  tra  $200  moi  khi  xin 
phcp  la'man.  Thi  lru3ng  cam  kct.vdi  Mi 
tu'c36,3iidc3e  vao  mot  quy  danh  cho 
chi/dng  trinh  giu^  v6  gia  c J,  se  co  the 
khong  con  ai  ngu  ngoai  "Si/dng  trong 
nam  1991.  Theo  phat  ngon  vipn  Art 
Silverman  cua  thi  trifdng,  khi  Uy  Ban 
Tai  Chanh  cua  Hoi  *D6ng  Nghi  Vicn 
Thanh  pho  khong  chap  nhan  3c  nghi 
noi  trcn  vao  thang  Sau  qua  thi  thi  tni(5ng 
thay  ong  khong  con  bj  rang  bupc  v6i 
han  ky  1991  nua. 

Ong  Silverman  noi:  "Thuc  ra  thj 
trudng  CO  y  nhan  nhu  cong36n^  kinh 
doanh  hay  3c  ticn  vao  cho  co  Ipi  cho 


•  NhJng  ai  co  Ip'i  tiA:  han  3inh  ncn 
chuyen  ti6n  chinh  phu  cap  vao  thang 
chifoVig  mqc  t^i  ngan  hang  "dc  tranh 
khoi  bi  mat  cap. 

•  Chi  dcm  theo  trong  ngi/di  rat  i t  tien  va 
36'quygia.-Denhu'nggi  khong  can  thict 
l^i  nha. 

•  Neu  CO  the  difcic  luon  luon  ra  ngoai 
dddng  cung  vcii  mpl  ngiidi  ban. 

•  Phu  r^il  khong  ncn  mang  theo  xach  tay 
hay  chi  cam  theo  mot  vi  nho  va  kepdudi 
nach.  Neu  bi  diit  bop,  xach  Sco  tay  co 
quai  cd  the  gay  thUdng  tich  . 

•  May  them  tui  nhd  dxiSi  ao  va  lay  kim 
bang  cai  ky  dS'u  ticn  hay  3o"  quy  gia, 
chia  khoa,  giay  id  quan  trpng,  can  cfldc 
d  phia  triidc  ngilc. 

•  Nen  cam  chia  khoa  san  trong  tay  khi 
vao  nha  3e  md  cu'a  cho  le.  Hau  het  cac 


vu  pham  phap  (3cn  60  phan  lram)^'d 
Tenderloin  3f  ii  xay  ra  ngay  tnick  cua 


cao  oc. 


•  Can  de^mpt  lo  nhd  trong  nha  ngo  ra 
ngay  trcn  cifa  chinh  va  gan  khoa  an  loan 
them  tren  cu'a.  Chu  nha  co'  trach  nhiem 
cung  uVig  hai  van3e  vifa  ke,  neu  khong 
ngiidi  Ihue  nha  co  the  id  lam  va  trii  vao 
ticn  miidn  hang  thang. 

•  Bat  Cli  ai,  ke'ca  canh  sat, "den  go  cu<i 
nha,  ncn  yeu  caii  3ildn^  sU  xuat  trinh 
can  cuoc,  the  hanh  nghe  luon  dddi  cda 
tic  ngildi  Irong  nha  kicm  diem  tnfdc  khi 
m3  ciia  cho  vao. 

•  Khi  khan  cap  poi  91 1 .  Khong  phai  bd 
ticn  khi  gpi  91 1  d  dicn  tho^i  c6ng  cpng 
ngoai  diidhg. 


